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TLEMEN, 

oRxEEABLY to the promise which I 
le you in my Address No. 1, dated 
the Ist of September, I now proceed 
aintain, by statement and by argu- 
nt, the justice, the expediency and 
easy practicability, of the thirteen 
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; sures described by me in that Ad- 

+ ss No. 1, beginning with the first 
ed measure of the thirteen. But 

7 ore I set out in the discharge of this 


y, [hope that you will excuse me if 


op a minute, to notice some remarks 
the Manchester Times, (under 
of the 17th of September) upon 
address, which remarks it is im- 
ible to read without calling to mind 
&8 beautiful description of literary 


. 
= 


illing to wound, and yet frai ac 2 
Ust hinta fault and Ait. a, ; 


Mr. Prentice, who is the writer of 


Paper, sets out with professing his 
rfect willingness to admit all the 
herit of the Address, but with a RE- 
LU TION not to pass its defects and 
issions unnoticed.” After such an 
oe would not have expected a 
a © aualysis, and something likea 
°n of something contained in the 











address! There is no such thing: 
there is nothing contradicted, much less 
controverted ; and the whole thing ends 
with a cavit about the mode of voting 
at elections, about the suffrage, and 
about the duration of Parliaments ; 
things relativeto which the Address con- 
tained not a single word, but about 
which I shall have a word or two to say 
presently, coupling this critic with my 
critical friend Mr. Paice, of Upton-on- 
Severn, and taking my leave of both of 
them with a single bow intended to be 
divided between them. But after the 
cavit, Mr. Prentice, who was RE- 
SOLVED not to pass over defects and 
omissions, thinks it becoming in him to 
go very widely out of his way in order 
to conclude witha falsehood. He says | 
that he féels himself “‘ compelled” to 
notice my opinions about slavery in the 
colonies, Stripping the thing of its 
useless words, he says that I have 
‘* branded as canters and hypocrites, not 
‘€ only ALL who have expressed theme 
“ selves as opposed to the continuance 
“of slavery in our colonies, but ALL 
“who think that Englishmen ought 
‘not to be taxed in order to enable the 
‘‘ owners of estates in the West Indies 
“tq hold their black brethren in thral- 
** dom.” Here are two assertions, and 
both of them malignantly false: First, 
never in my life did I denominate as 
canters and hypocrites “‘ al/” those who 


have petitioned for the abolition of Ne- | 
gro Slavery ; but, onthe contrary, have 
always said that they were a mass of 
people, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
of whom had their good and hind feel- 
ings perverted by crafty and selfish 
knaves, who were seeking the gratifica~ 
tion of their own pecuniary interest, and 
their low and dirty ambition, at the 
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risk of producing internal war and ge- 
neral bloodshed ; and in the total ruin of 
the only really valuable colonies which 
belong to this country. So much for 
the first falsehood of Mr. Prentice. 
Sufficiently malignant that falsehood. 
But, gentlemen, how shall I express my 
contempt of the man who could have 
put upon paper the second falsehood ; 
namely, that I have branded also as 
canters and hypocrites “ all who think 
6* that Englishmen ought not to be taxed, 
“in order to enable the owners of es- 
* tates in the West Indies to hold their 
** black brethren in thraldom?” There 
is no answer to a falsehood like this, 
other than that of calling the utterers of 
the falsehood by a name which need not 
be put upon paper, but which will sug- 
gest itself to every man. But, gentlemen, 
the thing to admire here is, the profound, 
the gross, the worse than animal IGNO- 
RANCE of this Mr. Prentice, who sets 
himself up as a teacher of politics to the 
enlightened people of Manchester. He 
does not know, then, that the old West 
India Islands have not taken from Eng- 
land, for ages and ages, one single penny 
in the way of tax; that, while millions 
on millions have been squandered on 
the worthless ‘colonies of North Ame- 
rica, the West Indies have not only 


maintained their own internal govern- | kindly treated, not only than the halt 


ment and paid the troops stationed 
there, but have been loaded with enor- 
mous charges in the shape of pensions 


and sinecures to the aristocracy of} that the question of emancipation of W 
| Negroes demands the decision 


England. He does not know, then, 
that the great sinecures of the two 
Wynpuams, in virtue of which they 
have received : 


nearly about a mil-|or not? 


‘ 


sister, is also paid by the West Indiq 
This Mr. Prentice appears to knog 
nothing at all about this matter, but hy 
the stupid effrontery to say, that I have 
called canters and hypocrites all wh 
think that Englishmen Ought not to be 
taxed in order to enable West ladiay 
owners to keep slaves. If the “ schoo). 
master” really be “ abroad,” it is evie 
dent that he has not yet called on \; 
Prentice, who might advantageously 
take a lesson on grammar as well as on 
politics. Theblacks may be Mr. Prey. 
rice’s brethren, for any-thing that | 
‘know or care; but the West India 
proprietors and occupiers are the bre 
thren of Englishmen ; and Englishes 
have stood by and seen them tared 
without mercy; but have never pail 
one farthing of tax for them. In shor, 
Gentlemen, with regard to this Negn 
question, this is what I have alway 
said ; that I never employed a slave fr 
a single moment in my life; that, ia 
the abstract, [ hate slavery; that its 
an abomination to observe men tol 
silent with regard to the sufferings ¢ 
the Irish, aye, and of the English to, 
while they are affecting to be shocked 
‘at the treatment of the Negroes, wile 
it is notorious that there is no Neg 
slave who is not better fed and mor 
‘starved and hunted-down Irish; 
also than the far greater part of te 
weavers of Lancashire and Yorkshi; 
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previous question, namely, whether '! 


desirable for us to keep the West Indie 
For that without e” 


lion .of money, have been paid by the | slavery we cannot keep them. This 


West Indies. 


He does not know] what I have always said upon the” 


. , 2p hat 
then that governors, deputy-governors, | ject of Negro slavery, and we see = 


all sorts of law officers, whole tribes of 
lords and ladies that we see sWagrering 
about in England, dr ne r 
from the West Indies. 


\the colonies are now threatening " 
separate from us. But, Gentlemes, " 
aw their pensions | any of you happen to have a twist upd 
He does not| this subject, is it not wonderful thats” 


nr {0 
sim 


pea 


know, then; this great politician ‘does never ask how it is that the Ux 


not know, that even the two famous 
pensions of the dead Burke, which | 
have so often mentioned, and which are 
still paid, are paid by the West Indies ; 
and that the famous pension to the two 


Srares are so happy and 60 free, - 
Negro slavery, more rigid than ©” 
which exists in our West Indies, 's 
held in more than one-half ¢ a 
country? Let Mr. Prentice, that g™ 





Hunns, Canning’s mother and half- | 


. one * «oy Dow 
doctor in politics, explain to y" 
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‘3; and when he has done that, 
accounted to you for his more than 
jal ignorance with respect to our 
» taxed for the West Indies, let 
‘again pursue his RESOLUTION 
to pass over the defects avd omis- 
bs of my Address. 
Ve now come to the cavix before 
nied to; namely, that my Address 
J nothing about universal suffrage, 
ual Parliaments, and voting by bal- 
And, what was I to talk about 
n for in this Address? I was not 
ting on the subject of the nature of 
brim: 1 was talking about the mea- 
ss which [ would endeavour to cause 
be adopted if I were chosen as a 
mber of a Parliament called toge- 
r under the bill which is now before 
House of Lords, and to which bill 
as willing, and am willing, to give a 
trial; and I say further, that if a 
liament, constituted according to 
t Lill, will give us the thirteen mea- 
s that I have described in my Ad- 
, No.1, I shall be quite content 
h such a sort of Parliament ; but if 
ill not give us those measures, then 
hall be for a further change. 
3 to this matter, Mr. Prenrice 
Mes in precisely with my friend, Mr. 
cE, of Upton-on-Severn, who seems 
be really in pain, to be absolutely 
‘for the want of the sight of the 
d ballot everlastingly recurring in 
Ma mater forgetting, apparently, 
Y lorgetting, that he worked like 
eorse to get Captain Spencer in for 
. ee Worcester, upon the 
BY § y the Captain, that he 
id support the bill, the whole bill 
l nothing but the bill, which bill said 
‘Word about the ballot ! 
pew. electors of Manchester, 
; Bate number of persons, how- 
ole ri ened, the mass taken as a 
Po ‘ity wil probably be some few 
nal ae ber prey to noisy, profes- 
y are wit W 40 aré as insincere as 
deneditte y. ta few persons are 
he y y the nonsense of Man- 
y¥- ce sense of Manchester, 
itious of belay the hencasaateilve. 
honsens i P He 
© consists of two parts; 





first, that possessed by those who, being 
perfectly thoughtless, are carried away 
by mere sound; and the other part in+ 
habiting the heads of men full of prig- 
ish conceit. If these two descriptions 
of persons want.a representative, whose 
very simple business would be to keep 
on crying ballot, ballot, ballot, from the 
first of January to the thirty-first of 
December, with an occasional intermix= 
ture of the cry of universal suffrage, 
annual parliaments, and no Negro sla- 
very. If this be what they want, I can- 
not serve them; but, to save them the 
trouble, [ will undertake to find them 
one that shall. I will catch them @ 
jackdaw, in my neighbour Lord Hol- 
land’s new gingerbread church, that shall 
squall ballot, (allot, ballot, and deal 
forth the rest of the monotonous elo- 
quence, to their heart's content, I war- 
rant them; and having a sort of frill 
round his neck, and his head being 
slightly powdered, he may serve them 
in the double capacity of Member of 
Parliament and parson. This is the 
Member for them! In his diet, he will 
be very sparing ; half a handful of soaked 
peas, with now and then a small bit of 
lean meat, will suffice. In his journies to 
Manchester and back again, he will be 
nearly as swift as the wind; and being @ 
constant comfort, a constant source of 
hope to Mr. Prentice, while at Mans 
chester, he may, in his journies up and 
down, fly off and pass an hour in cons 
soling my friend, Mr. Price, at Upton: 
Say no more about it, then: the thing 
is done: he will be ready for the day of 
election, and [ will warrant the thoughts 
less and the prigs, that the opening 
speech that he will make shall be such 
as to merit their cordial support. 

Now, gentlemen, having dispatched 
this preliminary matter, and hereby 
promising you that nothing shall induce 
me again to notice, in my addresses to 
you, any-thing that Mr. Prentice can 
say, I now proceed to maintain, the 
justice, the txpediency and the practica« 
bility of my thirteen measures, the firs¢ 
of which wis described in the following 


words :— 


1. To put put an end to all ensions, sine< 
cures, grants, allowances, half-pay, and 
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other emoluments now paid out of the taxes, 
except for such public services as, upon a ver 
scrupulous examination, shall be found fully 
to merit them; and to reduce all salaries to 
the American standard. 





If any one will look into the Pension- 
list and the list of sinecures, he will 
find that, generally speaking, they have 
been granted to persons who it is im- 
possible can ever have rendered any 
public service whatsoever. A _ great 
part of them are females: and whole 
families of them, male as well as female, 
stand on the Pension List. Lord At- 
THORP, some time ago, said that these 
pensions were gifts of charity. Cha- 
rity! Good God! When the Catholic 
Church made its institutions of charity 
in this country, it acted on the principle 
laid down by the apostle ; namely, that 
that it was men’s duty to give to the 
needy ; but to give out of their own 
property, and even out of their own 
earnings; for, says he, ‘* We worked 
* with our own hands,that we might have 
**to give to him who needed.” Our Go- 
vernment has proceeded upon exactly 
the contrary principle; for it has taken 
the bread out of the mouth of the 
working man, to give it to persons who 
did not need, in order to keep them in 
luxury and without work. “ He who 
will not work shall not eat,’ says the 
Bible ; but our Government says, by its 
acts, He that will not work shall eat, 
and have plenty, and he that will work 
shall be half starved. Upon the Pen- 
sion-list there are two women of the 
name of Rickxerrs: there is, besides, a 
Ricketts who is the Collector-General 
for the county of Hants, with a large 
salary. I want to know why we should 
keep these two women of the name of 
Rickerts ; and can discover no reason 
other than that they are related to Lady 
Nortuesk and to Lady Mitpmay, 
whose son has married one of the Ba- 
RINGS, and one of whose sons is a Mem- 
ber for Winchester. Lord Atraorp 
says that these are gifts of charity. Let 
us see, then, how this principle is ob- 
served in the treatment of the working 
classes. 
proached for not laying by something 


To tHe Erectors or Mancuester. 


They are everlastingly re- grandfather a repayment 
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them in their old age. We know 4 
the law sends a man to jail and to hy 
labour and bodily punishment of ; 
most degrading kind if he will not wo, 
to maintain his wife and children, 
might ask how a labouring man js 
lay by any thing, when the Magistraty 
in Hampshire and Wiltshire do not q 
low him enough barely to find brea § 
himself and his family. The magistra 
of Hampshire, of which Sir Tuoy 
BaRING was one, fixed a scale of wage 
which would not give half enough 


bread for the maintenance of a labow th 
and his family, to say nothing of me me 
and drink and clothing and lodging a “8 
fuel. per 

But in the few cases which, inti YP 
state of things, enables a man to get £ 
‘gether, by extraordinary good luc 
combined with almost more than mort 2 
exertion, some little bit of property, “a 
bit of ground or a cottage, how does! he 
law deal with him and with his property * 
Let me relate a fact. An old mas, ~ 
his life-time a hard labourer, and the bei 
at an age touching four-score, posses th 
two tenements worth fifteen poune S. 
year or thereabouts. Upon the reuls = 


these cottages, and upon the Jabour tis 
he was able to perform, he, at that a 
treme age, kept himself from the paris 
and hoped to do so for the remainder 
his life. Now mark, he had had asi 
who had had several children, ant"! 
was dead, leaving the widow and the 
children. The poor fatherless child 
were able to work and did work oe 7 
farmers of the parish, and their 7“ 
were sufficient to maintain them. ““" 
pray mark: the farmers gare 
certain portion of their wages T ‘0 
shape of wages ; but, according | “ 
custom which has long prevailed al 
South of England, gave them Fal 
their weekly pay out of the vet fod 
which, according to the law, “ 
paupers. Being paupers, the os nd 
pelled the grandfather to mail" 
if he had the means! And 
officers, by order of the magh’” | 


oor O 
went and demanded Jiegl tie mo0e} 


hildren We 


which they paid the ori money 








of the earnings of their youth to keep }out of the poor-rates. 
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mounted to @ great deal more than the | 
amount of the rent of the poor grand- 
ather’s tenements. ‘* Aye,” said the 
magistrates, “ but you can. sell the te- 
nements!” “ Yes,” said the grand- 
father, “* but then I must, at last, come 
to the parish myself.” ‘* We cannot 
help that,” said the magistrates! and 
they were right enough. The law au- 
thorized them to do this thing: the law 
authorized them even to strip the old 
grandfather of his last stick of property 
tu keep even his grand-children ; but 
the law has not prevented our Govern- 
ment from keeping the families of the 
aristocracy and their relations and de- 
pendents out of taxes imposed even 
-upon this.poor grandfather and his mi- 
serable grandchildren. 





not another word need be said: the 
injustice of compelling the people at 
large to maintain them is so monstrous, 
especially while the working classes are 
thus dealt with; it is so monstrous, that 
the very thought of it really half de- 
prives one of one’s senses. If sucha 
thing were proposed in the United 
States of America, even in one single 
stance, the whole country would be 
40 an uproar ; and, if attempted to be 
acted upon, it would tear up the go- 
vernment, root and branch, in a week. 
So much for pensions, sinecures, 
Brants, and all money given to people 
va 4 notorious want of any services 
wags to recommend them. But 
bai ” what are called allowances and 
or a a ws civil, military, or 
eee _ ave a prodigious army, a 
vl veg an taxing and other 
Lucci ments; but I very much 
a Whether all the officers of the 
hanger eas and of those establish- 
bon ey in cae employ, take so much 
wen ‘in th e year as those who have 
ie salleed ch services or offices, and 
OW to be j rom them, or have ceased 
ome we a them. Otherwise, how 
iment of - three generals to every 
imirals ¢ vot and of horse, with two 
' 0 every ship of the Jine, and 
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With regard to this class of persons, | 
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many as are actually in employ? How 
comes it that we have about four-score 
ambassadors and consuls in our pay, 
when about a quarter part of the num- 
ber is all that we have in employ, and 
which quarter part it is perfectly evident 
to me receive ten times as much money 
as they ought to receive for their ser- 
vices? Upon what principle is it that 
men are to be paid for life for having 
served, for an adequate salary at the 
least, during a part of their life?) When 
a commissioner, a clerk, an officer in 
any service, ceases to be employed in 
that service, aye, and when a common 
soldier ceases to be a soldier, why is he 
still to be paid? If, indeed, he have, in 
a hazardous service, been deprived of his 
sight, or of any of his limbs, or have 
suffered any permanent grievous bodily 
harm, this is the last.nation upon earth 
that would withhold from him the pro- 
‘tection due to hiscrippled state. But, 
‘otherwise, what pretensions has he to a 
single shilling of pay after his servicea 
have ceased? Where, in the practice of 
men in general, do we find any analogy 
to justify this species of expenditure of 
the public money? When a merchant, 
a manufacturer, any tradesman or far- 
mer, no longer requires the services of 
an individual, he ceases to payhim. TIf, 
indeed, these public servants were com- 
| pelled to become such ; were compelled 
‘to give up pursuits of life in which they 
were engaged, and to go into this new 
| pursuit by the imperative commands of 
the law; then it would not only be just 
to make them an allowance when their 
services were no longer wanted in their 
new state of life ; but it would be unjust 
not to make an ample provision for thenr 
for the rest of theirlives. But, observe, 
these persons have not only voluntarily 
entered into the several services; but 
have sought for the services, and have 
obtained them in general by means not 
of the brightest description. - What 
claim have they, therefore, to any al- 
lowance, or any half-pay, or any pen- 
sion, when their services are no longer 
required? They have lost, it will 
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OR seats sa four times as many com- 
me a and clerks now in pay, at 
y* ate or another; four times as 
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be said, their habits and their fitness 
for the ordinary pursuits of life; but 
that ig not the fault of the public: 
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they knew that they must lose those 
habits and that fitness before they en- 
tered into the service; and the answer 
to them is, that they should now set to 
work io re-acquire the necessary habits, 
or, that they should have saved, out of 
their salaries and pay, a sufficiency to 
maintain them during the rest of their 
lives ; or, at any rate, to give them a start 
in some useful pursuit. 

Mark, I beseech you, what is said to 
the working people. ‘They are ever- 
lastingly told to lay by, in the days of 
their youth and strength, the means of 
sustaining them; aye, and even their 
children and grand-children, when that 
youth and that strength shall have been 
supplanted by age and by feebleness. 
To induce the working classes to do 
this, what bales of Acts of Parliament 
have been passed to encourage 
“ Friendly Societies,” parochial and 
even county Friendly Societies; to in- 
duce them to put even their farthings 
into that precious place of deposit called 
a Savings’ Bank. Handbills, dirty 
tracts, even sermons, have been poured 
out upon them to induce them to put by 
their pennies, at the expense of both 
their bellies and their backs; to the 
constant pinching of the former, and the 
constant exposure of the latter to the 
cold. What audacious insolence is this ! 
With what contempt must these ad- 
visers view the intellects of the working 
people ; while their earnings are taken 
from them to furnish allowances and 
half-pay to those who have lived like 
lords during the days of their active 
employment, and in order to furnish 
them with those means of living in their 
old age which they ought to have saved 
out of their salaries and pay. 

This class of persons is that to which 
Castlereagh gave the name of the 
“ dead-weight ;” but far is this weight 
from stopping with the officers them- 
selves: it extends to their widows and 
their children, who are also maintained 
out of the sweat of the people; and 
thus, while everlasting efforts are made 
to check the breeding of the working 
classes, here is a high premium tendered 
for the breeding of swarms of gentlemen 
and ladies, Ifa proposition te do a 





-burden here is preparing for this 





thing like this were to be made by any 
man in the United States of America, he 
must instautly flee the country. But, 
Gentlemen, electors of Manchester, 
when we have taken a view of the mil- 
lions a year which this dead-weizht 


swallows up; twice as many millions, 


observe, as are required to carry on the 
whole of the twenty governments of the 
United States of America, including their 
army and militia ; including their great 
navy, and inclading also the interest of 
their remaining debt, which they have 
reduced to a mere nothing because they 
had no ‘ dead-weight ;” besides the 
money which this costs; besides the 
intolerable burden which this imposes 
upon us in the present day, do pray 
consider the scourge which it is provid- 
ing fur our children that are now in the 
cradle, 

This “ dead-weight ;’ these allow- 
ances, half-pay, and other things of the 
sort, have, since the peace was maie, 
cost us nearly about one hundred and 


Jifty millions of money ; and unless we be 


resolved legally to put an end to this 
system, this particular department must 
continue to cost us at this rate. Mom 
strous as this is, however, in this 1 
mense cost, and in the oppressions iat 
arise from it, we see but a part of the 
evil. The persons who are maintained 
in this manner amount in numer 0 
more than twenty thousand. They have 
been encouraged to marry bya provisioa 
having been made beforehand for tet 
wives and children ; and with regard : 
the army, there the half-pay peop 
have been allowed to sell their bale 
and thus to perpetuate the burden i 
continually putting young men |) , . 
place of old men. All these people ~ 
at work breeding gentlemen and lat 7 
for us to keep; for as to work, that 0 
soul of them never will. —— 
nation! Three times twenty ang? 
widows and children, perhaps, * ' - 
very moment! At a hundred a year _s 
an average, here is six aiiom un 
in store for us to pay ; besides the 
to the officers themselves. ay - 
evil by no means stops here; fur, 


7 ity, a 
and-by, there will. arise a neces") 
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absolute dire necessity, of taking every 
farthing of allowance from this dead- 
weicht of every description ; and what 

is then to become of these unoffending 
children 2? Common humanity shudders 

‘at the thought of the consequences to 
them. Even as it is, great as the cust 

‘js to us, it is inadequate to the wants 
which false rearing up has rendered real 
"wants to these people. London, and 
"every great town and city, swarms with 

"the poor things looking out for ladylike 
and gentlemanlike employment. The 
"poor creatures lead lives of misery not 

to be described ; the boys looking down 

upon journeymen and labourers without 

having a sixpence in their pocket, or 
Hhalfenough toeat. The poor girls be- 
“coming, or wanting to become, teachers, 

. artists of some sort or other; and, with 
the outward show of gentility, not 
having, perhaps, a second change of 

: linen, and longing for the dinner that 
the saucy housemaid rejects. No man 
that knows any-thing of the situa- 
‘on of the country in this respect will 
sy that this picture is overcharged ; 
and humanity will, at last, call upon 
the nation, if nothing: else does, to put 
anend to the ruin and the misery arising 
#rom this source: ruin and misery to 
he receivers of the money, as well as to 
hose who pay it. ‘To be idle, to be 
‘othful, even to be unemployed, used 
be the shame: the present vicious 
ystem has removed the seat of the 
hame; and now the fashion is to be 
shamed of nothing but honest labour. 
‘ co for me to speak under this 
neh the exception to*this rule of 
Pping off. “I Kttew it would ‘be just 
Aryan. every penny of what is 
ioc ta half-pay, and to do it at 
td s this would be exercising a 
ee ~ severity of which I think this 
" Geant capable. In cases, there- 
| d nay - ee served*in the army 
s b or a great many years; had 
toad a considerable part of the 
after ees very great ‘harg- 
would egy greatly advanced in years, 
jould have ready to agree that they 
Tet of = sufficient maintenance for 
ir past « helt lives, as a reward for 
Past services, and that they should 
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hold this in complete independence of 
the Government, and not at all depend- 
ent on their future conduct, be it what 
it might, except they were guilty of 
felony. ‘There ought to be an excep- 
tion, also, in the case of very extraor- 
dinary services, whether shown in in- 
stances of valour or of skill. But, with 
these exceptions, I would lop the whole 
off; and I should be glad to hear stated, 
under the name of the person who will, 
state them, any argument against such 
lopping off. 

With regard to salaries, my proposi- 
tion is to reduce them to the American 
stundard; and [ shall, for this once, 
notice what Mr. Prentice here says 
with regard to this part of my address, 
He says that he trusts that no elector 
will vote for a candidate who will not’ 
go as far as I do as to this matter; but, 


“‘ we should take the American standard 
‘“‘ of salaries, for there are many offices 
the duties of which are paid for in the 
“ United States, which might be per- 
« formed here gratuitously. The falla- 
““ cies put forth in defence of high offi- 
“cial pay were admirably exposed, 
“ twenty years ago, by Mr. Bentham, in 
“his reply to Burke and Rose, and if 
“ Mr, Cobbett puts the arguments therein 
“ contained into his own popular lar- 
“ guage he will do great public service,” 
When Cuartes the Seconp had an 
offer made to him by one of his Parlia- 


something very gracious, and which he 
saw was intended to do him mischief. 
in the end, he answered, in verse : 


Charles, at present, haVing-no need, 
Thanks you as:much, as if he had. 
4 


Bad rfiyme, to be sure, but excellent 
reason ; and T'8#"feave to offer the 
same to Mr. Prentice. Besides that, 


arguments upon this subject by any- 
body ; I have a particular objection to 
the appropriating to my own use of any 


‘thing that ‘¢ontes‘from this source; for, 


amongst my efforts, would be that of 
making Mr. Benraam refund that” 
pretty round sum of the public money 





which he got from Prrz and the Parlia- 


says he, “ we know not, however, why > 


ments to do for him (I forget what) © 


L do not néed té”be furnished with any ' 


a 
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ment for projecting the Mill-bank Peni- 
tentiary, which has already cost the 
people of this nation more than all the 
new churches put together, and which, 
as stated in the House of Commons, 
had cost more than a million of money 
when the managers of it could pretend 
to have reclaimed only eight prostitutes! 
Never was there a more flagrant job on 
the face of this earth; never was any 
thing more wild in its scheme; never 
Was squandering of money more obvi- 
ous ; never was a thing more impolitic 
than to add to the population of this 
overgrown place by the expending of 
this million and a half of money upon 
it, and thereby adding more or less to 
the poverty of the industrious classes in 
every part of the kingdom. 

No: having no taste for either 
crotchets or conundrums, I have, at 
present, no need, but thank Mr. Paen- 
TICE just asmuch asif I had. I am for 


‘low salaries for two reasons ; first, be- 


cause they would not be a temptation 
for rich fools to crowd themselves into 
places of power; and, second, because 
this standard would be a rule for all 
public pay of every description. Some 
will say that, if you have low salaries, 
you must have men of little talent; 
men comparatively poor, and, therefore, 
not trustworthy. Indeed! What, then, 
Pirr, Dunpas, and all the Prime Minis- 
ters, in short, have shown great wisdom, 
have they, and singular integrity ! 
Cannino’s fourteen thousand a year as 
Ambassador to Lisbon insured us won- 
derfully wise negociations there! The 
enormous salaries to our finance Minis- 
ters have insured us wonderful clever- 
ness with regard to taxation and the 
currency. The wagon-loads of money 
heaped upon the CasTnereEacus and 
the We.tesueys have secured us sur- 
prising respect and power upon the 
continent. In short, look at our present 
situation, in all respects, and look at 

r Ireland, and say if you believe that 


“statesmen with 1s. 6d. aday could have 


brought this nation to a worse state than 


~ that in which it now is, 


Some will pretend that Ministers 
cannot be respected, and have a pro- 
per degree of influence and authority, 
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‘unless they can live in a style that the 


richest peers are enabled to live in, and 
do live in. How does this square with 
the practice of common life? Do rich 
merchants and bankers think it neces. 
sary to make their managing clerks as 
rich as themselves and to live in the 
same style? Does a great manufac. 
turer, amongst whose people it is neces- 
sary to sustain regular discipline, and 
who lives himself in a country house, or 
in London, think it necessary to enable 
his overseer to ride in his carriage too! 
Does a lord think it necessary that his 
steward should keep fox-hounds as well 
as himself, and be able to give dinners 
prepared by French cooks? But to go 
from private life to the Governmeut, 
the salaries of which I take as my 
standard; do the American people 
think it necessary that even their 
President, let alone their secretaries and 
ambassadors, should be able to vie in 
expenditure with the great merchants 
of that country? Byno means. They 
have had seven Presidents, I think itis; 
and the salaries, joined to the private 
income, of no three of them would have 
enabled one of them to vie in expense 
of living and of show with any one of 
one thousand merchants of that country. 
Let it not be pretended, then, that great 
heaps of money in the way of salary are 
necessary to command the use of great 
talents and great integrity. ane 
of Philadelphia, the real te 7 
Bincaam, could spend more, and ¢) 
spend more, than all the seven Presidents 
put together could spend, in 4 cs 
that is to say, taking a year out of - 
Presidentship, and putting the ~*~ 
together. But did this diminish be 
dignity either of their station ort ee 
deportment? Did WasnincTox MA 
Apams, both of whom lived in the - ; 
city, ever condescend to dine a “ 
table of Binenam; and did their 
ever attend any of the assemblies or 1°" 
of his wife ? - 
Oh, no! it is not the salary that 
give weight to the station of ~ ad 
it is the opinion which the peop’ “8 
tertain of his talents and of his ane” ‘l 
and if their opinion of these be a, ot 
the millions of the loanmongers 
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Moyes he demanded, said that he wanted 


pick up little things about the house. 
Ham not for having any secret service 
Mowy, which, on an average, has, 


the civil Government of the United 
States of America and of the State Go- 
Yernments into the bargain! 


tonterring just honours and rewards, 
fogether with the still greater honour of 

endering service to his country, is quite 
Por fools, are not wanted ; and if they 


were, the nation’s whole revenue would 
hot satisfy one of them. 


sein fll an office in that manner, or, at 


PCcase : 
ase to expose himself to utter ruin for 


‘se it. But Tam by no means of the 
‘pion that men should not be paid at 
They should be paid moderate 
Jaries ; not enough to enable them to 
uke a grand show in any respect 
whatsoever; but to lay down the prin- 
@iple, that men are to serve for nothing, 
Duis one in mind of the servant who 
ent tu hire, and who, being asked what 





go wages; for that he always found 
bout the house little things to pick up. 
Now! am not for leaving a man to 


uring the last forty years, cost this na- 
tion more every year than the whole of 


A mode- 
fate salary, with the necessary power of 


enough for any good man: bad men, 


Gratuitous services are attended with 
o evils; first, that scarcely any man 


w rate, would be found to fill it, un- 
« he have great private riches ; and 
"en you must have the riches and the 
licapable man along with them: for, 
f0 man is called upon jn a common 


~ sake of doing good to his country. 
a full as strong is, that the 
feeseien 1 public servant will seldom 
upon | Ay — he has any responsibilily 
a : us shoulders. The great stalking- 
“oh e a of the justices of the 
we #8 iat they are wnpaid; and this 
the epith wpeee. SU often, that, ut last, 
0 pees is applied to them in the way 
all the; a and scorn, Nevertheless, 
of which unders, all their acts, many 
proner tc are such that Ido not think 
oe 0 describe them, are all varnish- 
. Over by the word unpaid! ‘There 
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jobbers used to rush to the Exchequer- 
bill office to lend their money, purely 
for the public good; getting the skirts 
torn of their coats ; the coats off their 
backs, and, once I remember, the 
breeches off their bottoms, in their 
eagerness to get into the Exchequer-bill 
office, to subscribe their names as men 
willing to lend their last shilling (and, 
indeed, more than their last!) for the 
purpose of “ preserving our happy con- 
“ stitution against the machinations and 
‘ violence of jacobins and levellers.” 

I am, therefore, decidedly against 
unpaid public servants. ‘ Give me,” 
said Acur, “ neither poverty nor riches : 
‘‘ not poverty, lest I be poor and steal ; 
‘‘ not riches, lest | be proud and forget 
“God!” Never was there a better 


to apportion the maintenance of, the 
servants of a sensible and righteous 
nation. I have said, and I repeat, that 
no chance, no accident, no set of circume 
stances, however strange, that might 
make it proper for me to be employed 
in the public service, should ever induce 
me to pocket one farthing of the public 
money. I would be paid the actual ex- 
penses arising to myself from the ser- 
vice, if I agreed to undertake it ; and 
not a farthing more. But my situation 
is peculiar. Necessity has taught me 
the practice of all those domestic ‘habits 
which render great expense unnecessary. 
I- have laboured beforehand, notwith= 
standing the repeated scatterings of my 
earnings, so as to provide for myself all 
that I care astraw about. But this can 
be the case with but very few men, 
and especially men of great industry 
and talent; and, besides, it is further 
necessary in my case; because, to pre- 
serve my power of being useful, | must 
always be able to say to the people :— 
“ Not one hour of your labour, not one 
“single straining of your nerves, has 
“ ever given gain to me.” | 

Here, gentlemen, I think, I may stop, 
satisfied that I have shown the justice, 
the expediency, and the easy practicabi- 
lity of the first of the measures proposed 





is 
ar fallacy in this, to be 
) for we see them rushing forward 


t : 
° get unpaid as eagerly as the loan- 


by me in my Address No. 1; and here 
[should relieve you from the heavy tax 
| which I have, jin this long Address, been 





rule, never a better principle, whereon | 
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imposing upon your patience. But Mr. 
Prentice, just after his false charge 
against me relative to the West Indies, 
takes occasion to eulogize, and not that 
only, but, by the position of the two ar- 
ticles, to put in a sort of contrast with 
me, Messrs. Porrer and Suvurrte- 
worta. Well-merited, I dare say, are 
the praises he bestows upon these gen- 
tlemen, for whom I entertain great re- 
spect; particularly for th: Porrers, on 
account of their great humanity towards 
the working people when they were in 
a state of indescribable misery. Mr. 
Prentice, however, seems to have an 
object in view further than the praises 
bestowed upon these gentlemen ; not 
encouraged thereto by them, I am very 
sure; for, though it is barely possible 
that they may /Ahink with respect to me 
as Mr. Prentice appears to think, I 


am very sure that they will say nothing | 


of that sort behind my back; and they 
are, doubtless, reserving themselves 
until the bill shall have passed, and un- 
til Jshall be at Manchester, in order to 
utter their objections to my face. 

Now, gentlemen, sincerely begging 
your pardon for the length of this Ad- 


dress, I conclude with an assurance, | 


that | am 
Your faithful friend 
and most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





REFUSING TO PAY TAXES. 


Tue public-spirited parish of Mary- | 


bonne, and I beg the printers to spell 
it in this way, has set an example which 
has been immediately followed by the 
sister parish of St. Pancras, containing 
together a population twice that of Bed- 
fordshire, and surpassing that of the far 
greater part of the counties. The pro- 
ceedings in the parish of St. Pancras I 
insert below, as I find them reported in 
the Morning Chronicla of Tuesday last. 
There is a good deal of confusion in the 
statement; but the jet of the whole is 
clear enough ; namely, that the people 
will not pay taxes unless they be repre- 


sented by those who impose and who | 


vote away the taxes. ‘they are here 


this abominable tyranny. 


‘making a stand against paroclial taye 
raised by a self-elected, self-appointed 
vestry. The principle applies with 
equal aptitude to every other species of 
tax, and we may be quite sure that} 
will be acted upon. The rest of the | 
parishes in Westminster, and away tp 


the same principle; and we may be 
quite sure that this will extend all over 
the- kingdom, unless representation and 
taxation go hand in hand. ‘The fact 
really is, that without this principle be 
firmly adhered to, there is no such thing 
as property. The slaves in Virginia 
have a certain number of Members in 
the Congress who are said to represent 
them ; and they do represent them just 
as much as the Select Vestry represent 
the people of Marybonne. The repre 
sentatives of the slaves in Virginia take 
care that nobody shall prevent them 
from working; and that nobody 
Shall kill them or maim them; be 
/cause that would be injurious to 
the masters of the slaves. And ia 
this respect the law-makers for Mary- 
bonne are as kind as the law-makers for 
Virginia. The slaves in Virginia have, 
however, just as much property as the 
people of Marybonne, and no more; 
forno man can be said to have avy 
property at all if there be a body 0l 
persons elected by themselves to taac 
from him just as much as they pleas 
and to dispose of it in any manner ths 
they please. The description which 
these gentlemen of St. Pancras give of 
the arbitrary sway exercised over thei 
fills one with astonishment in he Be 
| place, and then with indignation, rs" 
higher and higher with every new ~ 
till at last one loses all patience - 
calls for something or another on 
shall, by whatever means, put an ene © 
I now insert 
the account of these interesting proceed 
ings, and it is not necessary to say that 
the gentlemen who have taken the Jeac 
in them deserve every mark of ap)" 
bation that a just and grateful public c” 
bestow. 








MEETING OF THE PARISH OF 5! 


PANCRAS, 26 SEPTEMBER, 1451. 
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A meeting of rate-payers of this pa 
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the eastward, are all uniting to act upoa | 


pf 
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‘the acclamatious of the meeting, cousisting of | 
about two thousand persons. 


Be rises had by law the power of electing their 
F own oficers, in whom they reposed the im- 
P portant trust of receiving aud paying all) 
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assembled yesterday, at the extensive premises | 
bof Mr. Fairlie, in Augustus-street, Regent's | 


atk, to take into consideration the propriety | 
of resisting the paymeut of poor-rates in that | 
parish, until they obtain a control over the | 
receipts aud expeuditure of the parish funds. 


Major Revell was voted to the chair, amidst | 
Major Revert said, they had met once 


more on the subject of parochial abuses, and 
he was glad to see so numerous a body as- | 





> sembled ov the occasion ; for he was confident 


itwas only by agitation, repeated and con-| 


F tinued agitation, that they should be able to | 
> recover their just rights. (Cheers.) From the 


reiga of Queen Elizabeth till within a very 
receut period, the rate-payers of diflerent pa- | 


moneys collected for the rates and levies. A 


taxation, of self-election, and of eutire irre- 


usibility. (Hear.) The parishioners of St, | 


Paucras, indignant at this infamous assault 
upon the sacred edifice of public liberty, de- 
tcrmined not to endure it longer, nor could he 
associate with men who could tamely submit 
to such unjust, oppressive, aud tyrannical 


conduct, Which was only suitable to the slavish | 


conuition of the inhabitants of St. Petersburgh 


or Coustantinople. (Cheers.) A committee | 


had been formed in that parish, who were 
cetermined to battle bravely and constitu- 
tiuually for the restoration of the rights of 
their fellow-parishioners. (Cheers.) Two 
sears ago, a bill had been prepared by the 
mmittee sitting at the Freemason’s Tavern ; 
‘tsuch was the state of the House of Com- 

am, that it was objected to as being tuo de- 
“ig ratic. The bill proposed to give the power 
’ the rate-payers to elect their vestry an- 

aaa also the auditors, It would have 
oii parish a litle republic (cheers), 
le ares ey a be horrified to learn (loud 
r €r); but it actually would have given 
. annual elections aud yote by ballot. 
\~Seering.) It might be said, ‘* You go too 
7 this is revolution.” His reply was — 
rss go too far; they went back to 
bre the psig ofthe strcioe Seer Bal 
~—they merely semeabll to, thn boa ce mal ig 
tions, (Cheeten} beeen cient institu- 
shiendct g.) Ii was said, Are you so 
hi mice suppose that 14,000 parishioners 
slection . y attend and publicly vote for the 
la the ean a ape. ; He answered, Yes: 
mens Ate: Bs . oudon 12,000 citizens could 
in St. Pan Sore their opinions, and why not 
voy A, ong He wished the public to 
Public ra er more often than they did. 
‘scussion teuded much to public good. 


‘taught men their rights—it was only through 


U ie ic s 2 
‘ me iguorance that governors had been able 


‘atruduce public Slavery. (Cheering.) He 
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few years ago, uuder a most corrupt Govern- | 
meut, the * Scleet”” brought a bill into Par- | 
liament, by which they obtained a power of | 





now came to the consideration of a most se- 
rious public question, of the deepest interest 
tothem all, They had all been eompelled to 
pay heavy taxes into the hands of an irre- 


sponsible body; the grinding taxation had 


been most oppressive ; the iron had entered 
their souls, and at last they had come toa 
resolution to withhold the payment of rates in 
money till they rezained the inalienable right 
—of which no unjust act could deprive them— 
the right of electing those who had the con- 
trol over their parish funds. (Cheers.) He 
would proceed to read the declaration which 
had been drawn up by the Committee, which 
he was confident the meeting would approve 
of :— 

‘¢ We, the undersigned rate-payers of St. 
Pancras parish, viewing the irresponsibility of 
the Vestry—the wanton expenditure—the dis- 
franchisement of the parishioners in their 
patural aud constitutional rights, and the 
self-election of afew to the exclusion of the 
manuy—do protest against the acts of, and the 
rates assessed by the Vestry, and other irre- 
sponsible authoritics of the parish, and de- 
' clare our determination to withhold payment 
/of any parochial rates now assessed, or to be 
hereafter assessed; aud we hereby further de- 
clare, that we will avail ourselves of the option 
| given by law to allow our goods to be distrained 
‘for the said rates, until the rate-payers shall 
have obtained their just rights in the appoint- 
_mentof vestrymen and other parochial oflicers, 
and shall have also obtained a sufficient con- 
trol over the receipts and expenditure of the 
parish.” 

Having read this declara'ion, he would ask 
the Goverument what must have been the ex- 
teut of oppression and tyranny on the part of 
the abominable SelectCommittee to havedriven 
the tradesmen of this large parish to resolve 
upon having their goods distrained npon and 
carried off, rather than submit to pay rates to 
a body self-elected and isresponsible? The 
men of St. Pancras did not attempt to gain 
their cause by clamour or turbulence, but by 
that firmness which was so admirably deseribed 
by the Duke of Wellington respectiog the 
British troops at the battle of Waterloo, That 
General observed, “ When I looked at thew 
faces and saw the firmness of the men, | was 
confident that they were invincible, and 
that victory was already within my grasp.” 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Wituers, on proposing the first reso- 
lution, said, that after the able speech from 
the Chairman, he would not detain the meet- 
ing long. He thought that, after four years’ 
petitioning without avail, the time was arrived 
when they must act, and eudeavour to change, 
in a peaceable manner, the infamous system 
of parochial plunder so long carried oD, 
(Cheers.) He did not wish them to resist the 

ayment of the rates for supporung the puor 5 
but it was important they should resist the 
arbitrary and unjust domination of the self- 
elected Vestry. The Vestry cousisted of 122 
vestrymen self-elected, and for life, with ire 
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responsible power. Of the 122, about 40 
formed a Committee, to manage the affairs of 
the parish ; but it was rarely that more than 
10 acted; and this junta had all the power of 
filling up vacant offices and expending the 
parish money as they pleased. (Hear.) On 
the day of nomination, a list of 40 was made 
out, if 20 were to be elected. Dr. Moore was 
the Chairman of the Select Vestry, and with 
the vestry-clerk the junta mauvaged matters 
in the fullewing way :—Who is first in the 
jist? says Dr. Moore. (Laughter,) Major 
Revell, says the vestry-clerk. Why, that is 
the man who made a speech against our Select 
Vestry, exclaims Dr. Moore. Scratch him 
out. (Laughter.) The next is Mr. Withers, 
of Clarendon-square, who has for years op- 
posed the Vestry, and called public attention 
to Sir J. C. Hobhouse’s Bill—scratch him out 
Next is Mr. Charles Forbes—that will do— 
don’t scratch him, (Laughter.) Here is Mr. 
Wyse next. We don’t know him—we must 
have a Select Committee of the vestrymen to 
ascertain his opinions. Nextis Mr. Hemm— 
aye, he mever says nothing—he'll do. (Loud 
laughter.) This gentleman gave a history of 
the opposition the Committee had met with 
from the Vestry, and stated that they could 
only get te see the accounts by a motion in 
the House of Commons for their production 
(hear, hear), and the Commitiee made out 
the strongest possible case against the system 
before a Committee of that House, The an- 
nual sums raised in the parish, over which 
the rate-payers had no control, were under 
the heads of Poor, Police, County, and Roads, 
70,0007. (hear), aud Church 14,000/., making, 
in total, 64,000/. This was the “ Select’s”’ 
own account; but their balance-sheet was 
not true. (Hear.) The gentleman went into 
a long detail to show that the ** Select” had 
placed under the head of ‘ Poor,” the Police, 
and the latter, instead of being 8d., as repre- 
sented, was Iljd. in the pound. (Shame.) 
This Select Vestry obtained existence under a 
Government the worst and most corrupt that 
ever existed in this country. (Yells.) It was 
under the administration of Lord Castlereagh 
that this bill was passed into a law, and the 
people had the power to resist it in that con- 
stitutional way that would render it a mere 
nullity. (Cheers.) He concluded by proposing 
the following resolution :— . 

** That the Select Vestry Act for regulating 
this parish is opposed to all principles of jus- 
tice, and subversive of the constitution of this 
country ; that ithas proved bad in practice, 
aud excludes the rate-payers from all control 


funds ; that a self-elected few appointed for 
life, with power to fill up vacancies, are au- 


ditors of theirown accounts, and free from all | 


responsibility, and exclude the many from the 
enjoyment of their inalienable right to ma- 
nage their parochial affairs.” 

ir. Watts seconded the motion, and en- 
tered into a detail of facts regarding the Se- 
lect Vestry, and also the cunduct of Mr. Hem- 
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ming, the vestry-clerk, before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, who, he said, had 
proved too much. (Hear.) He had the as. 
surance and audacity to assert, that out of five 
hundred names of rate-payers affixed to a pas 
per laid before a Committee of the House, not 
fifty were respectable. (Who pays him ?) The 
Committee laughed at the observation of this 
over-paid public officer, who libelled the 
parishioners (hear, and shame), but was con- 
tent to draw from their poekets annually above 
1,600/. (Cries of shame burst from the crowd.) 
If the people were united like the bundle of 
sticks in the fable, this infamous system of 
plunder could not continue, (It shall not.) 
The resolution was carried unanimously 
amidst loud cheering, 

Mr. Hisserr, of Kentish Town, moved the 
second resolution, which he read as follows :— 

‘* That petitions be presented to both Houses 
of Parliament expressive of our regret that 
repeated applications for redress of parochial 
grievances have hitherto obtained for us no 
relief, and calling upon the Legislature to pass 
into a law the Bill presented by Sir J.C. Hob- 
house for the better regulation of Vestries: 
—That the following be adopted, as the pe- 
tition of this Meeting, and be signed as such 
by the Chairman’’— 


** To the Honourable the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament a;- 
sembled— 

“The petition of the rate-payers of the 
parish of St. Pancras, in the county ol 


Middlesex, in Public Meeting assem- 
bled— 


** Showeth—That your petitioners have, 00 
repeated occasions, especially in a petition 
signed by 5,500 householders, approached yout 
honourable House with complaints of ™e 
local grievances under which they have bee® 
oppressed; and deeply regret that your 
honourable House has not yet deemed it ¢ 
pedient to adopt any measure for their reliel. 

‘« That the system of self-elected vestries © 
contrary to the spirit of the constitution and 
subversive of the first principles of justice. 

** That your petitioners bave no ene 
controlling the expenditure of the parocula 
revenue, 

‘¢ That an irresponsible body are the a 
tors of their own accounts, and your petitioe 


9° 
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‘ers have been rated in an oppressive and ut 


. th 
equal manner to such an expenditure, om 
wanton and vexatious. +) alarm 

‘That your petitioners view with ast 


‘ the present excited state of the parish, and 
over the receipts and expenditure of the parish | 


earnestly pray your honourable House (© a 
into a law a bill brought into your honovt . 
House by Sir John C. Hobhouse, Bart., a 
the better regulation of Vestries, and for i 
appointment of auditors ofacceunts 1m Lege 
parishes in England and Wales, which - 
will secure to your petitioners their just 

inalienable right to elect vestrymen eax 
parochial officers to manage the expen” 
of the parish funds, and to obtain 4 T* 
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" tablishment of peace and concord, so essential 
" to the interests of the parish, 


« And your petitioners willever pray, &c.” 

He (Mr. Hibbert) in continuation said, he 
fully coneurred with the resolution; and he 
felt confident the petition would be adopted 
uvavimously, as it was adeclaration that their 
rizhts had been usurped by a self-elected ir- 
responsible power. A vestry, in his opinion, 


> ought to be governed by a republic (cheers), 


aud the expenditure should be entirely under 
their own control, by which they would pre- 
veot such shamefully extravagant salaries 
being paid and such imprudent outlay of the 
parish money. There would then be no de- 
ception practised by placing ‘* police” under 


" the head of “ poor.” He did not oppose the 
_ poor-rate—he wished the poor to be main- 


tained, aud if the labourer was paid as libe- 
ally as he ought to be, there would be no oc- 
casion, When in old age and worn out, for 
him to beg at the workhouse fur the paltry 


| pittance that was weekly doled out to paupers. 


Cheering.) There was one rate which he 
most conscientiously opposed—the Church- 
rate. (Hear and cheers.) The Quakers had 


| years ago refused to pay to the support of rich 
_ pluralists, and if the Dissenters generally fcl- 


lowed the example, the Church must support 
itself. (Cheering.) The church affairs of 
that parish had been badly managed. They 
obtained a vote of 40,0001. (cries of 42,000/.) 
for the building of a church and chapel, and 
before they were built the Select Vestry had 


pended 220,000/. (Cries of *‘ abominable, 


shame.””) He contended, that as the Vestry 
had done this without the consent of the pa- 
rishioners, the Vestry ought to pay the money. 
He entirely agreed with that part of the bill 
f'iug annual elections, and he trusted they 
would become general all over the country— 
believing, as he did, that the republican parts 
of our institutions were the most valuable in 
‘he constitution. (Cheers.) 

Bast HILDs seconded the resolution. He 
‘proved of the principle that the people— 
Whom they found petitioning in vain—should 


| itke the power into their own hands. (Hear.) 


a Was the last time he would petition. 
srg The Select Vestry are a corrupt 
we o Pres: twenty years ago many of them 
their A dng asany there. How had they got 
re icbes and their carriages? By asystem 
iene Tosben the widow and = orphan. 
es ee and “‘shame.”’) The tradesman 
deat mndered by the tyrants ; and if sudden 
bee oe rig tu be the consequence of his resist- 
the Pe '@ system of plunder he would dare 
their ened Deere _ (Bravo, and cheers.) If 
. cn » Were seized and taken to the sale- 
La advised the parishioners to fill the 
“m so full that the auctioneer could not 


: ue Pg: out (Hear, and laughter, and cries 
[hae bidders.”) He bad heard that the 


; _ in the parish had had a meeting, aud 
of the Von not to act under the authority 
ad estry, (cheers,) and that the Israelites 
‘termined nut to buy. (Bravo.) They 
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should not halloo before they are out of the 
wood. ‘The Select might make brokers—but 
could they get buyers to purchase the property ? 
That was the question. He seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously and 
with cheers. 

Mr. Biestey moved, “ That Joseph Hume, 
Esq , the independent member for this county in 


going Petition, and to support its praver; and 
Lord King that to the House of Lords.”’ 

Mr. Murpny, in seconding the motion, said 
they had intrusted their petition to the care of 
Gentlemen whom he approved of, but he was 
not partial to petitioning (hear),—in fact he 
objected to it, and preferred the practice of 
ancient times, when the constitutional mode 
of addressing the Legislature was, not by pe- 
tition, but by firm remonstrance. (Cheers.) 
They did not simply ask for a redress of 
grievances—they had arrived at that point 
when they must act, and that determinedly, 
manfully, and fearlessly. (Cheers.) He trusted 
every parish would come forward with a noble 
independence, and loudly proclaim their de- 
termination to repossess the rights which they 
had been deprived of by the infamous Vestry 
Bill, and aid the struggle in which they are 
engaged to effectually destroy the withering 
arm of oppression, The petition stated that 
they formerly possessed the power of electing 
respousible persons to fill the parish offices. 
-OF this right they were deprived when cor- 
ruption was at its height. At that period a 
corrupt oligarchy nominated a majority of the 
Members of the Commons,,and that wretch 
We. 6 0 « * 438,49 28. Ce aoe 

» « « a name odious to the ears of every 
true Englishman—assisted in this infamous 
invasion of their constitutional rights. 


famous Vestry Bill was passed at the very 
period when the people were petitioning from 
all parts of the country fur a reform in Parlia- 
ment. He bad to complain of another atrocious 
violation of the liberties of Englishmen. Peel 
and others, with the aid of a corrupt House of 
Commons, had given existence to another sys- 
tem more unconstitutional in its character, 
and odious in its consequences, than avy 
system which had been adopted for the last 
three hundred years. He alluded to the pre- 
sent system of military police. If, however, 
the parish authorities had done their ~~ by 
appointing efficient men to guard our lives 
and property, instead of putting on the watch 
the old infirm paupers who could not take care 
of themselves, there never would have been a 
New Police. (Hear, and ‘* True, true.) All 
the evils of the old system of police now existed 
under the new. He called. the attention of 
the meeting to the case of two policemen who 
were charged at Worship-street Office with 
obtaining 501. from the motber of a prisoner 
named Jones to forego a prosecution. (Cries 
of “ Infamous villains.”) It was a most dia- 
bolical case, and the system was beginning to 
show itself in all its hideous deformity, 





Parliament, be requested to present the fore- 


(Cheers.) It was a singular fact that the in-. 
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(Cheers.) In truth, it consisted of a body un-!' per centage to themselves, to build t] 


constitutional in its character, and their prac- 
tices Were most oppressive and tyrannical. It 
was threatened that those attending the meet- 
ing would be indicted for a conspiracy; but 
they would take care to violate no law. The 
law did not oblige them to pay money; the 
Jaw allowed their goods to be distrained, and 
to be taken for sale; but the law did not pro- 
vide any one to buy them. (Cheers.) He was 
told the brokers would not buy (cheers); and 
he was proud in belonging to a parish where 
not one broker could be found who would buy 
his fellow-parishioners’ goods if they were 
seized for rates. That meritoriors class, the 
Jews, who like to buy a “* pargain”’ (laugiiter), 
had also resolved uot to buy the goods. 
At the intended sale of Messrs. Potter and 
Savage's goods, he observed a hand-writing 
on the wall, in Hebrew, and on being trans- 
Jated by a Jew, it was stated to be a denuncia- 
tion of the curse of God on all who bought. 
(Cheering ) If any parishioner was seized 
upon for rates, he ought instantly to apply to 
the Committee, and they would resist in a con- 
stitutional manner. According to the consti- 
tition of England, resistance to oppression 
was legal. The first lawyers this country ever 
produced admitted, that the Revolution of 
1678 was legal and constitutional; and, as re- 
garded the serious question uuder deliberation, 
they had arrived at a crisis when forbearance 
was no longer a virtue, aud resistauce no 
Jonger acrime. (Cheering.) They would not 
tamely submit to be robbed of the money they 
earned by hard labour. Their Vestry-Clerk 
Had 4007. a year for filling Uhat situation. 

Hear.) He had also 620/. per annuth, as 
Clerk to the Directors. (Hear, and ** Shame.’’) 


Me had 3001. more as Clerk to the Church ! 


Trustees, (** Abomioable, Shame, Infamous, 
&c."") and 1001. per annum more as Clerk to 
the Local Magistrates (** Shame, shame”), 
making in the whole, 1,420/. per aanum 
wrung from the rate-payers, who possessed 
mo power of appointing the officers, or of re- 
moval iv the case of misconduct. (Shame.) 
Besides this there was a charge of Is. for every 
summons issued to rate-payers, and in one 
year there were from twelve to sixteen hun- 
dred summonses issued. If this was pocketed 
by the Vestry-Clerk, his annual receipts must 
be between two and three thousand pounds. 
(Infamous.) There was an item in the 
Vestry account of 24/. for marking weights 
and measures, whereas it was a fact that ev ery 
tradesman paid at the Court-house for every 
rheasure or weight that was marked. (Hear. ) 

ere was another subject of importance. The 
churches which were to have cost 40,0002, 
and on which 200,000/. had been expended, 
Were not the people’s churches when com- 
pleted. The parishioners would then have to 
pay a high rent for pews (hisses, and shame !), 
or would not be admitted. This was injurious 
to the cause of religion, and was not so in 
foreigu countries. After some observations 
stspecting the select leuding mouey at a high 


| ' 
churches, he concluded by moving the ado». 
tion of the declaration which had been read 


ae 


by the chairman. He called upon every pa. 
rishioner to sign the declaration, and to assist 
the Committee by subscribing towards the 
jfund, aud every rate-payer whose name was 
ailixed to the declaration would ineet with 
protection in case he was distrained upon be- 
fore the Commissioners. He would not con- 
clude without stating one fact, viz., that two 
of the Aldermen of London were members of 
the Select Vestry of St. Pancras, viz., Alder. 
man Birch, a cook; and Alderman Cowan,a 
tallow-chandler. (Hear.) There was soup 
andlights. (Laughter) They belonged toa 
self-clected body out of the Citv, and had 
either lent themselves to corruption, or had 
failed to discharge those duties for which they 
were elected. It was said that Alderman 
Cowan, as juvior Alderman of the City, was ‘o 
be returned in opposition to the public-spirited 
Lord Mayor; buat he (Mr. Murphy) thought 
the Alderman would find himself mistaken, 
for he (Mr. Murphy) had made such acom- 
motion in the Ward against the Alderman, 
that his chance of success was out of the 
question. 
Mr. Witners seconded the motion, which 
was put, and carried unanimously. 
Mr. SAVAGR stated to the meeting whatt 
parishioners of Marybonue had done, in sup- 
porting him and his friend Potter against the 
seizure of their goods by the Select Vestry. 
He said that all the parishes which had unit 
with each other to resist the Select Vestries, 
were t» a man determined not to pay rates 
unless they had the election of their own offi- 
‘cers, and possessed a control over the pan! 
funds. The Government had pledged itsel! ‘0 
take the subject into consideration ; aud he 
‘felt confident that Sir J. C. Hobhouse’s bill 
| would be passed into a law. (Cheers.) ' 
The following resolutions were afterwares 
carried unanimously :— , 
‘© That a subscription be now commence®, 
to protect every individual who may think pro- 
per to sign the foregving declaration from ys 
persecution emanating frem the Vestry, 
other irresponsible authority, in attempting 
enforce the payment of rates assessed by the . 
“ That a Committee, consisting of ong 
lowing gentlemen, with power to add to nF 
uumber, be appointed to receive and appr a 
ate the aforesaid subscription; to act 0 &" 
operation with the Committees of any pat 
subject to any irresponsible Vestries, t 
other parochial grievances, and enter na 
to act in concert with ourselves in withbol aes 
the payment of parochial rates, until jus 
shall have been secured toall. _ ‘. 
“ That the thanks of this meeting are 
nently due, and are hereby given, to > h. 
rited fellow-parishioner, Henry Revell, bs4» 
our Chairman this day.” 
Major Revett. returued than 
meeting separated, after entering 
scription, 
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POOR MAN STARVED TO 
DEATH. 


Tue people of St. Pancras, as well as 
those of Marybonne, make no complaint 
on the score of the poor-rates, that is to 
say, of the sums which are necessary to 
the relief of the poor. We see that, in 
that parish, fourteen thousand pounds in 
one year have been collected for church- 
rates, and that, even after that, the peo- 
ple have to pay for the pews. We see 
that one of the clerks employed by their 
Select Vestry pockets more than two 
thousand pounds a year. It is in this 
way that the far greater part of the 
money is expended. But, while such 
extravagance reigns in this respect, let 
us now see what is done, in some 
parishes particularly, with regard to the 
poor. A poor man has lately been 
starved to death, in consequence of re- 
fusal of parish relief by the parish offi- 
cers of St. George-in-the-East ; which 
parish officers, as we shall see, acted 
upon the recommendation of one 
Watker, a hired police magistrate in 
the Lambeth division. This is a great 
case: this is of far more importance to 
us than it is whether Don Micort or 
Doxna Marta sit on the throne of Por- 
tugal. Here isa man who dies for want 
of food in a country where theft is 
punished with death, but where the law 
“ays that there is relief ready in every 
perish to relieve a man from the neces- 
sity of thieving. I shall first insert 
from the Sunday Times of the 11th 
of September an account of this matter, 
= then another account from the 
te ne a of the 13th of Septem- 
rw Rs ien have inserted them, I 
vera era few remarks from myself, 

sert the address of the aforesaid 
which we and after that, an answer 
lent ane given to him, and an excel- 
church er, by Mr. Taomas SinGLE, 

chwarden, of Mile-end. 


we (Sunday Times.) 

levied mthstandiog the large sum annually 
rate it j this country, by means of the poors’- 
Which at amelancholy fact—one, indeed, to 
me be cannot close our eyes—that many 
food | Wass literally die through want of 
instanc € have before us a most appalling 
© of this terrible result, in the report 











of a coroner's inquest, held last Monday even= 
ing, on the body of an unfurtunate young man, 
named John Somers, who died on the preced+ 
ing Saturday, in the infirmary of the House 
of Correction. The verdict of the Jury was 
conformable to law—they found that ‘* De- 
ceased died a natural death, by the visitation 
of God, brought on by extreme want, in con- 
sequence of his having been refused relief by 
the parish officers of St. George-in-the-East, 
in the county of Middlesex.” No inquest 
jury could do more—they have no right to go 
beyond an inquiry into the proximate cause 
of dissolution. They found that the man died 
from starvation, but their censure on the pa- 
rish officers will be of no avail in the prevene 
tion of similar catastrophes, unless the subject 
be taken up in some higher quarter, whereim 
the power of redress is vested. The death of 
a human being—a death so horrible too, 
brought about by slow consuming hunger—is 
vo small matter for reflection. Justice and 
humanity demand that the causes from which 
such effects spring, be thoroughly and 
promptly investigated. Let us see what are 
the facts of this distressing occurrence. So- 
mers, who was only dwenty-eight,years old, 
was a ship-painter by trade. Being unable 
to procure employment, and driven to the 
very last extremity, he applied to the 
parish officers of St. George-in-the-East, 
and those persons, acting in accordance 
with Mr. Watker’s suggestion, refused 
relief! The wretched man had neither 
money nor food—he was without a home, 
or means of procuring ove. At night he went 
to the station-house, and craved shelter, but 
there also he was repulsed—these receptacles 
are not appropriated to the destitute, they re- 
ceive none but the criminal and the disorderly 
—he did not come within either denomina- 
tion, and could not be admitted. The altere 
native flashed across bis anxious mind; any 
act of crime or violence would entitle him toa 
shelter for the night at least. Ina state of 
desperation he rushed to the nearest shop, 
dashed his hand through the wiudow, bug 
without any felonious intent, and thus accoms 
plished his object. He was made prisoner. That 
night he rested in the station-house; the nexé 
day he was brought before Mr, Walker, af 
Lambeth-street police office, charged with 
breaking the window ; he did not deny it, but 
pleaded the facts already described in extenu- 
ation of the offence. The magistrates treated 
it as a case of “ wilful damage,” and gave 
him the option either of paying three shillings 
(payment of three shillings from @ man wha 
had not three-pence to give for a mealora 
bed!) or to be committed as a “‘ rogue and 
vagabond.” The sufferer bad no alternative, 
no choice—he was committed, and ia whaf 
state? We will take the description of those 
who had uo interest in aggravating the facts 
of this already paivfully touching case, namely 
the Governor of the House of Correction, 
the Surgeon, and an Assistant in the prisoa 
infirmary. There can be no misrepresenta= 
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tion here, their evidence being given on oath. 
The Governor (Colovel Chesterton) says— 

** The deceased was brought to this prison 
on the 5th. He was so weak that it was with 
difficulty be could be got within the gate—he 
could not walk up the steps of the prison. I 
ordered his filthy rags to be taken off with as 
much caution as possible, and bad him placed 
in the convalescent ward of the infirmary.” 

A man who * could not walk up the prison- 
steps "’ committedtohard labour! But let us 
see what was the Surgeon’s report. Hesays— 

**] found the deceased in a state of the 
most deplorable exhaustion, produced by want 
offood. He was not put on the wheel—he 
was notable. I ordered him some beef-tea, 
and other restoratives, but they were then of 
ro avail; he never rallied, his strength was 
wholly exhausted—he had no particular dis- 
ease. The man literally died from the want 
of timely sustenance.” 

Need we add one touch more to this picture 
of human suffering? If there be any sv 
apathetic, so callous, so insensible to com- 
es that this tale of misery cannot reach 

heir cold and flinty bearts, let them but feel, 
even for one brief minute, the touch of hunger’s 
biting tooth, and they will be able to form 
some Conception of the thousand agunizing 
throes, which this poor forlurn being, in the 
very prime of manhood, must have eudured, 
before the poor frame became reduced to the 
attenuated skeleton which his miserable re- 
mains exhibited when viewed by the Jury. 

** He never rallied,” was the Surgeon's des- 
scriptive phrase, and this was fully borne out 
by the evidence of the man who attended him 
im his last moments. In truth he was dying 
when ordered to hard labour. Every hour 
brought him nearer to release from sorrow, 
suffering and captivity. He expired on the 
fifth day of his confinement. The nurse put 
the cup to his lips, but there was no need of 
refreshmeut—the poor wretch was found to be 
quite dead and cold even as Charity ! 

_ This simple narrative of facts requires but 
little comment. ‘lhe dispensers of the public 
contributions are bound, most unquestionably, 
to exercise due vigilance in the selection of 
proper objects, so that the fund be not diverted 


from its legitimate purpose—but they should | 


avoid runni into the opposite extreme. 
We have, 5 owes occasions, expressed our 
disapprobation of the decision of Mr. WALKER 
to leave these helpless beings wholly at the 
mercy of parish officers, aad with sorrow we 
see, in the present case, only one of the results 
which we ventured to predict. That over- 
strained parsimony, which they and the magis- 
trates diguify with the name of economy, may 
thin the number of paupers in their district, 
but it will increase the number of thieves. It 


will make victims for the gallows and the | 


ake but pauperism wil! never be abolished 
y such means. Punish the indolent, but let 
not the industrious perish. The case of poor 
Somers is not an isolated one. How many 
others may at this moment be suffering under 
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the same privations? That there are too 
many who so end their wretched existence, 
uunoted and unpitied, we have reason to be. 
lieve. ‘* The steeled jailer,”’ we are tuld, “ js 
seldom the friend of man ;”’ but here we finda 
poor hunest creature seeking aid in vaiu from 
his natural protecturs, and only finding hu- 
mauity, when committed to prison, and falsely 
described to be a “ rogue!" 


(From the Morning Herald.) 


DEATH FROM STARVATION, AND ALLEGED 
INHUMANITY OF PaRocHIAL OrrFiceks.—On 
Monday evening an inquest was holden at the 
House of Correction, Coldbath-fields, before 
Mr. Baker, and a most respectable Jury, on 
the remains of John Somers, who died iu that 
prison on Saturday morning, from extreme 
debility, brought on by a want of the common 
necessaries of life. ‘The Jury, on being em- 
panelled and sworn, proceeded to the prison 
dead-house, to view the body of the deceased, 
and it would be impossible to conceive a more 
lamentable spectacle than it presented. It 
was reduced tu a perfect skeleton, except that 
the bones were covered with skiu, but, 1 
many parts, the former were uearly protruding 
through the latter. On returning to the ln- 
quest-room from this (ia the present case) 
most disagreeable, though necessary, part of 
their duty, the following evideuce was given 
before the Jury, as accuuntiug for t's death 
of the unfortunate deceased ;-—Mr. Heury 
Webster, clerk of the prison, produced the 


the magistrates at Lambethesirect, 11 whic 
the deceased was committed to that jail - 
the 5th inst, for 14 days’ imprisonmet and 
hard labour, as a rogue and vagabond, avits 
been found waudering abroad, and sleepins 
in the open air, and having uo visible — 
of subsistauce, or not giving a good eases 
of himself.—Mr. Chesterton, the oe pee 
the prison, said that he was in the yard abo 
evening of the 5th justant, when the ~—. 
was brought there. He was in such 4 “ 
plorable state of wretchedness, that 1 ee 
with difficulty he could be got withia te 
| prison gate; aud his weakness and debility pe 
‘such that he could not walk up the vex. a 
led to the prison door. He (Mfr. epee * 
gave direction that the filthy ra in Ww - 
was clad should be taken off him pique 
much care as possible, aud that some - 
rishing food might be immediately F Wakes 
him, which was attended to.—Mr. H. ate 
field, the prison surgeon, stated that oa 
Sth the deceased was taken to mo ; 
lescent infirmary of the prisuo. He = He 
most emaciated state, and ig aa 1 int 
had no particular disease . 5 
state of Starvarion. He adintinistered ge 
tives and nourishing fuod; but be ated be 
gone as to be unable to rally from the oe at 
| was in, atid’he died on Saturday mornint 
' about five o’clock. He (Mr. Wakefiel oveget 
buted bis death to want and starva 
| Thomas Willmore said that he was 4 Pr 








; 





warrant of commitment of Mr. Walker, one of 
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hot was nurse of the convalescent ward. The | 
Meceased was placed under his care, and every | 
jing calculated to nourish and strengthen | 


‘im was given, but without effect. The de- 
ised was perfectly rational, aud told him 
(witness) that he was a ship paiuter, and 28 
Pyears of age, but, beiug unable to get little or 
Dothing to do at his business, he was in a 
state of starvation, and had been so for three 
mouths. That he had epplied to the parish 
Nofficers of St. George-in-the-East, he having 


the name of. Winpe. It was argued, 
in exception against the bill of in- 
dictment preferred against her, that the 
children died a natural death; that she 
did not il/them ; that they died by the 
visitation of God, as this poor man is 
said to have done. A just Judge 


scouted the miserable quibble ; he said 


that the children were committed to her 


Jived in Lower Chapman-street, in that parish, | care by the law; that that law required 


efor relief, but they sed him ; i . . , 
for relief, but they refused him ; and, in order | her to give them a sufficiency of food ; 


tevtionally broke a square of glass, that he, that she had withheld that food from 


to prevent his perishing in the streets, he in- 


ight be sent to prison.—This being the whole 
of the evidence, the Coroner summed up ; and 
the Jury returned a verdict—‘* That the de- 
ceased died a natural death by the visitation 
ef God, brought on by extreme want, in 
consequence of having been refused relief by 
the parish of St. George-in-the-East, in the 
county of Middlesex.” 
his jury was, I dare say, composed 
of men of justice and humanity ; and I 
dare say that they thought that there 
Was suflicient reason for thém to refrain 
rom finding a verdict of murder against 
tie parish officers. But let us see how 
luis would fit in other cases. If a man 
Fun another through the body, the man 
“ies a death which is the natural effect 
of the wound, and God wills that he 
should die from this cause;~but if he 
* = consequence of the wound, is not 
“©man who inflicted the wound a mur- 
aad If a man be poisoned by ano- 
ri 't Is according to God's laws that 
die —— man should die ; but if he 
ate penonennsice of poison adminis- 
o ri that other is a mur- 
ee a hat was Mother Brownrica 
ot oy For murdering two chii- 
* Pare. did she murder them? 
ep hematite tae nit 2 
tion With on 4 ulyrgd! 
ate e acclaim called her a 
| mi. murderer: her name has come 
4 a traditionary execration upon 
. companied with that of JonarHan 
bean be the name has not been 
Bitar o in either case by the bright 
the valour, General BrownriGe, 
You pee favourite of the Duke of 
0 iterated fron er neue y nanded 
ee me ip the execration handed 
arte cat y our grandfathers, by the 
ry, of umanity, however exempla- 
‘) OF any other man that we know of 








them ; that, therefore, they died in con- 
sequence of this unlawful act on her 
part, and that, therefore, she was a mur- 
derer, She was tried upon that indict- 
ment, as a murderer ; was hanged as a 
murderer, and dissected as a murderer. 
‘The body of her who had reduced two 
poor children to skeletons either was 
made a skeleton itself, or was flung 
abroad to be devoured by the fowls of 
the air. 

Of all the things which our forefathers 
provided against one was the unjust de- 
struction of human life. To look at the 
ancient laws of the country, one would 
think that no small part of the whole 
time of the Legislature was taken up 
with providing the means of security 
fur human life. A horror of unjust 
killing seems to have been the ruling 
inherent feeling of the whole nation, 
The laws and regulations relating 
to the coroner and his juries seem 
to have made a very considerable 
part of the whole of the national 
code. Ifaman was killed by a mill, 
by a well, by a wagon, by a horse, 
by a dog, or by any-thing constituting 
the property of another, the law pro- 
vided, in certain cases, for a forfeiture 
of the property, or for a fine to be in- 
flicted instead, though the party owning 
the property might be perfectly inno- 
cent of the act, aad might lament it as 
deeply as any of his neighbours. It is 
curious, that, while the laws for the 
preservation of property have, of late 
years, been constantly growing stricter 
and stricter, those intended for the pre- 
servation of human life have been con- 
stantly growing more and more lax. 
Still, however, the coroner and his juries 
remain; and to be seen they are, and 
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never were, in no other country but 


But their mere existence is nothing, un- 
less they produce their intended effects. 
The main object of them was, and is, 
that no human being shall come to his 
end without the cause of his death being 
scrupulously and exactly ascertained, if 
possible ; and if he come by his death 
in consequence of the illegal act of ano- 
ther, that that other shall be duly 
punished, 

I will say no more upon this subject, 
because the verdict of the Jury in this 
case may lead to further proceedings with 
the parish officers; but these principles 
I have thought it my duty to state; and 
in future inquests on persons starved to 
death through the refusal of parish re- 
lief, 1 hope that these principles will be 
borne in mind. I shall now insert the 
aforementioned advice given byWatker, 
the police magistrate, to these and other 
parish officers. The Sunday Times ob- 
serves, that the man owed his death to 
the suggestions of this Wacker. This 
is no justification of the parish officers, 
to be sure; but it is proper for us to 
read this address,as we here have a most 
awful instance of the effects of its prin- 
ciples. When I have inserted this ad- 
dress, I shall insert an answer to it from 
the churchwarden of Mile-end, who 
appears to be a very excellent man, and 
Whose answer I recommend to the very 
particular attention of my readers, re- 
serving to myself the occasion of adding 
a few observations of my own. Waker 
published his address in the Times, 
which called for the Special Commis- 
sions. Mr. Sinaue published his answer 
in the Morning Advertiser, of a few days 
later date. We are not talking here, 
to be sure, of Bank charters and East 
India charters; we are not talkin 
of grand dinners or grand balls; we 
are not talking of whether the sol- 
diers shall wear whiskers or not ; but 
we are talking of something of ten 
thousand times more importance. We 
are not talking about projects for putting 
an end to the slavery of the blacks; we 
are not talking about whether their 
well-fed bodies shall be protected from 
the capricious anger of their masters and 
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| mistresses : the question we are discus 
this and the United States of America. 


sing is, whether parish officers shall, in 


Violation of their duty; in violation of 


the law of the land and of every precept 
of holy writ, cause Englishmen to die 
of starvation and escape with im. 
punity: we are discussing the question, 
in short, whether man's life may be 
taken for resisting a gamekeeper, when 
that man is in pursuit of a hare; whe. 
ther the life of a hare is to be protected 
by putting the life of a man in jeopardy, 
and whether the life of a man is to have, 
if he be indigent, no law at all to protect 
it—now for this Waiker’s advice and 
the answer. 


To the Guardians of the Poor of the dierent 
Parishes and Hamlets within the District 
of the Lambeth-street Police- Office. 


GENTLEMEN,—It is now three years since 
the paupers of the parish of Whitechapel have 
been limited in their appeals to the bench 
two days in each week, between the hours o 
one and three, and for fifteen months the “aie 
regulation has been extended to the whole o 
this populous district. During the latter pe 
riod the business of attending to the pauper 
has been committed by my colleagues exc!i- 
sively to me. My uniform practice las bere 
to give each applicant a patient hearing, 
in reality to leave every case to your discre- 
tion ; and since much advantage without ay 
inconvenience has been the result, | thik the 
time is arrived when we may advance auvtiet 
step towards a better administration © 
poor-laws. The end I aim at is the & 
couragement of habits of self-dependenc®. | 

You will observe that by the Act of Paris 
ment passed in the 43rd year of the reigh . 
Queen Elizabeth, to which Act all later - 
respecting pauperism have reference, to 
power whatever was given to magistrates - 
order relief—and so the law and the aye 
remained fur nivety years, During shes P 
riod the power of granting relief was -_ : 
solely in the overseers; but on accoul” | 
their frequent extravagance an Act was Pi < 
iu the 3rd and 4th years of the reign of “ gees 
aud Mary, taking the power from vee 
seers and placing it in the vestry ; at! [ met 
time allowing the overseers, in cases a. 
gency, to apply to a magistrate, res!’ anal 
or near the parish, for authority to 6° This 
lief till the next meeting of the vestry: alee 
was the origin of the interference of a 
trates in granting relief—not for the — 
of protecting the poor from oppress” 
which there was vo complaiut, but coats 
purpose of protecting parishes from es” 
gance. This interference, it appe 7 agi 
ever, was in time perverted by the 
trates, and extravagance now procee’™™ 
a new source; consequently, thirty ae First, 
terwards, in the 9th year of George * 
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ie law was passed imposing restrictions on the | 
; but, by a strange inattentiou to | efforts, and Ll have only to add, that should you 
| meet with any interference from without the 


acistrates ; 
Bhe purport of the Act of William and Mary, 
lanzuage was changed and its intention 
vated. Instead of the justice, as before, 
gufhorizing the overseers to grant relief, by 
be Act of George the First he ordered them, 
y| thus the spirit of the law was for the first 
Eme abandoued. In the year 1796, during 
Bhe Freuch revolutionary war, when sound 
rinciples of legislation were made to give 
fay to the extraordinary exigencies of the 
mes, the power of ordering relief by magis- 
rates was greatly extended ; butin 1819, after 
he re-establishment of peace, and when the 
evils of the system had become but too ap- 
parent, Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Select Vestry 
Act nade a considerable advance towards the 
estoration of the original priuciple of the law, 
nis, that those who raise the fund shall, 

by tueir own officers or by themselves, have 
It is for you, now, to 
‘ut Mat principle completely in practice. By 


® 


Jour local Acts you are well organized for the 
ot «. I kuow your intelligence, respecta- 
,and practical knowledge. From seve- 


mt your parishes there is already seldom 
Yappheant at the office ; and in no case can 
a ill to wind that my interference has ever 
ee realy necessary ; indeed, all that I have 
; ve bas been ouly to uphold and assist you. 
pow will, 1 am sure, henceforth act with still 
tect when you feel that you-have the 
: responsibility upon yourselves, and it 
slg: vetter for the poor that they should 
‘that they have ouly you tu look to. It 
“be tue surest means of repressing those 


Uasetth: ' : a hb 
; cane pauper habits, which are inevitably 

r oe of vice and misery, ard which 

he it was the especial object of the Act of 
- eth effectua'ly to cure. 

Sige the Ist of August, then, no applica- 


byes will be received at the office 
there will b preteuce whatever. From you 
"get ul be no appeal. You will therefore 
“ ea ade (if you think any further pre- 
ion to every essary), to give adequate atten. 
eenine in Ardea rag same time fearlessly 
habite of rhage a steady enforcement of those 
bo the well: h dependence, which are essential 
Sto that of ou of every individual, as weil 
only one thi “e community at large. I have 
is that tie on to recommend to you, and that 
ordinate off ‘onstantly impress upon your sub- 
bevadtle el buth by precept and example, 
Yew: ‘Mportance of temper and forbearance. 
pr ede aug” you know, are geuerally the 
“ud most wayward, and aggravating 

oe peculiart 3 called, or unnecessary force, 
are rendered ; ad effects upon paupers, who 
Yering from ar more clamorous and perse- 
m by ductos than by their wants. It has 

; Sue attention to this consideration 


thar all ya 
awh... the predictions of unpleasant conse- 


from m ge! 
pro y undeviating strictness have 
"ed utterly untrue, and if you pursue the 


Irse y . 
tefici ally. cannot fail to go on smoothly 


Ame co, 


I shall always be ready to second your 


district, L desire you will instantly apply to 
me. l am, Gentlemen, 

Your faithful servant 

and sincere well-wisher, 
Tuomas WALKER, 

Police-office, Lambeth-street, 

12th July, 183). 

ANSWER. 

Sir,—Having read in the newspaper your 
address tu us, whom you denominate the 
Guardians of the Poor, I beg, through the 
same channel, to convey to you my thanks for 
vour advice and attention, and at the same 
time to point out where | think there are some 
defects in your system, which I hope you will 
see, and will remedy. 

You state, ** Much advantage has been the 
result of your system.” Now, Sir, I should 
like to know what you mean by advantage ? 
In our hamlet, which has a population of 
$4,000, we have an iucrease of pauperism, 
have paid to our out-dvor poor 7002. more this 
year than last, Do you call that an advan- 
tage? 

if the other hamlets and parishes in your 
district have decreased in pauperism by your 
system, why is it that ours has not? I will 
tell you why itis. Inthese other places I find 
that the inhabitants select their own overseers; 
but in our place, you, the magistrates, select 
and appoiut those whom we do not approve 
of; and here you may find the reason why 
pauperism increases. Do you call this an ad- 
vantage? Surely you will see that such inter- 
ference is injurious to our interest, aud «lestroys 
your own system, For you next tell us, ** That 
the law is, that those whoraise the fund shall, 
by their own officers or by themselves, have 
the sole control of it. And it is for us now to 
put that principle completely in practice,” 
How can we put this principle completely in 
practice, when you, in coujunction with ano- 
ther or two, prevent us from choosing our own 
officers? You tell us the ‘law says we shall,”’ 
aud you break the law; you recommend the 
principle, but you prevent the practice ! 

Again, you say, ‘from the Ist of August 
no application fur relief will be received at the 
office under any pretence whatever. From 
the overseers there will be no appeal.” This 
is giving arbitrary power over the poor, leav- 
ing them without any means of redress of 
wrongs. A distressed man, or a distressed 
woman, may give some offence to an overseer 
—may be what is called saucy, or some dislike 
may arise from various causes; besides, the 
overseer may be passionate, one who will 
not hear reason—he may be obstinate, 
haughty, or unfeeling; and from such @ 
character (and there are mavy sucl)) there is 
to be no appeal—then what justice or what 
relief could a poor creature get ? 





Nay, I don’t even think you are right in 
your first practice; that is, ‘in limiting their 
| appeals to two days in each week.” You w 
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bear in mind this is not like settling any dis- | people of the county, and the people of 


pated right of property, or any other matter | 
where two or three days’ waiting is of nocon- 
sequence, not fatal. This is a matter of sub- 
sistence, therefore it requires in many cases an 
immediate attention and prompt relief. . Who 
could gu two days without food ?—and if none 
could be got from the overseer, and no appeal 
to the magistrates only once in three days, by 
what fair means could a person get any-thing 
w live on for that time? To beg—the law 
would commit them to the House of Correc- 
tion; to steal—it would send them to prison ; 
yet they must do one or the other—so that 
your system might lessen paupers, but it 
would increase thieves ! 
Yours, &c., 
Trios. SINGLE, 
Churchwarden of Mile-end. 





THE BARINGS 


AND 
MR. AND MRS. DEACLE. 


We tt, then, the Committee, after all 
the pretended wish to have it, has been 
refused. The subject was brought be- 
fore the House of Commons on Tuesday 
night last. I shall here insert, from the 
Morning Chronicle, the report of what 
took place. But the reader will ob- 
serve that this is not a quarter part, nor 
a tenth part, of what took place; that 
the debate lasted for four hours and a 
half. The reporters have put in just 
what part they pleased. Almost the 
whole of what Mr. O’Conneuu said and 
of what Mr, Harvey said is suppressed ; 
but there is enough of both left to stick 
to the parties for the rest of their lives. 
When I have inserted the report, I shall 
make some observations upon it, always 
considering it as a mere publication, 
wul not as any thing which has been | 
said by any Member of the House of 
Commons. I beg the reader to go 
through every part of it with great at- 
tention ; I shall not have time to add 
much to it in the way of remark at pre- 
sent; but about the same time that this 
Register will be published, the Two- 
penny Trash, for October, will be pub- 
lished, and in that I shall, in an address 
to the people of Hampshire in particu- 
lar, enter into a complete analysis of 
this affair. I will there place the 





Barings in their true light before the 


the whole country, and the Whig Minis. 
try also I will place in their true light. 
Hitherto it has been rather the private 
affair of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. It js 
now become the affair of the whole na- 
tion. And the whole nation will se 
the necessity of pouring in_ petitions 
upon petitions, repeated over and over 
again from the same places, and, from 
large places, two or three petitions ata 
time, until we obtain security for our 
persons against Acts such as have been 
alleged against these Hampshire magis- 
trates, whom I have well known for 
five and twenty years, and who shall 
now know me, as [ always told then 
they should. Read, 1 pray you, Mr. 
Harvey's speech, with the greatest al- 
tention. He has hit the right nail upon 
the head. Hesees what ought to be the 
subject of inquiry; and let those who 
are interested in preventing that inquiry 
hug themselves in the hope of smother- 
ing it as long as they please : all the 
combined powers of hell itself will not 
beable to prevent that inquiry. 





MR. AND MRS. DEACLE. 


Mr. Paucetr Micpmay said he had 4 pew 
tion to present upon this subject, signed >) : 
number of the most respectable perso! 
Winchester and its neighbourhood. The pe 
titioners were not bound to Mr. ap on 
Baring by any political ties, nor were a 
all under his influence, many of them ha ‘ 
been opposed to bim at the last election. 7 re 
petitioners prayed for an sapien orvenge ae on 
circumstances of this case, and they (ec ve 
their belief that Mr. Bingham Baring | : 
guiltless of the things that had been ee ‘a 
his charge. The petition had been 5’ * 
the course of 46 heurs (Sunday canary 
by noless than 360 persons, who pe cision 
gratitude to the Magistrates, whose “ from 
of conduct had last winter relieved _ Jers 
the continuance of those dreadful acpi 
that were at that time committed. 1 yo 
pressed their earnest wish that riya ae 
Magistrates should be cleared from o ob 
founded calumuies that had meee cae 
against him. People were now realy ent) 
to forget the feelings with ang t os 
once been agitated, and he knew re fet 
not very flattering to their pride 


hat 
them of those feelings and of the fears ¢ 


ee » to 
then agitated them; but he felt it bis ve pm 


remind them of these things. He ome 


them to remember the taunts that orapiar 
re against the Magistracy for § 
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s—to remember that his Majesty had called 
B then to display energy, decision, and re- 
wtion—and that bis Majesty's Ministers 
appealed to them to perfurm their duty, 
threatened them, that if they did not, 
y mast expect to incur his Majesty's dis- 
asure. The Magistrates had doue their 
y. They had interfered effectually, but 
ir services were now forgotten. The Judges 
bo went on the Special Commission praised 
m for their conduct. Even prayers were 
Mere’ up, thanking providence fur the inter- 
rence which had saved the people at that 
me. Hle presented this petition because he 
sanxious, with the petitioners, to relieve a 
wsitive and manly mind from that state of 
speuse which every honourable man must 
| to be most painful, 
» The petition was thenread. The following 
a cupy — 
AG the honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
ireland in Parliament assembled ; 
“The humble petition of the undersigned 
inhabitaut householders of the city and 
suburbs of Winchester, and of the 
geutry, clergy, and yeomanry resid- 
ing io the immediate neighbourhood 
thereof, 
‘Sivrei-—That your petitioners ave 
mus which are comin ia che mr 
mented te goei't in the petition 
1 } ouourable House on the 
al — last by Thomas and Caroline 
“erg Marwell Farm, in the viciuity of 
ss the statements made in the said pe- 
” “)pear to your petitioners to contain 
Gress mistepresentations, as to render it 
“ty for your petitioners to express to 
“ahereee- ye House the opinion which is 
oo ; in this city and neighbourhood 
as a the conduct: of the individuals 
a rte such injurious statements have 
“That wate ully and maliciously sent forth. 
“hat your petitioners have noticed with 
“Am the petitions which have recently 
~ Presented to your honourable House 
Seber er parts of the country on behalf of 
- | Thomas and Caroline Deacle ; not on 
“ountof the inquiry which is sought by such 
‘tons, but because your petitioners feel 


active, judicious, and unwearied exertions, 
your petitioners conceive they are, in a great 
measure, indebted for the restoration of the 
public peace in Nuvember last, a period when 
this county was in a state of unparalleled ex- 
citement and too well-grounded alarm, and 
when, it should be remembered, it was in al- 
most every instance found impracticable to 
procure the due execution of the Magistrates’ 
warrants without the aid of military. 

‘*That several of your petitioners were 
present at the trial which took place in this 
city at the last Assizes, and witnessed with 
unfeigned regret the situation in which the 
Messrs. Baring were unavoidably placed, in 
consequence of the only individuals of whose 
testimony they could have availed themselves 
having been made co-defendants, obviously, as 
appeared to your petitioners, for the sole pur- 
pose of excluding their evidence, and exposing 
the Messrs. Baring to the overcharged state- 
ments of the two individuals, ou whose evi- 
dence a verdict was returned against Mr 
Bingham Baring alone, 

‘‘That should your honourable House see 
fit to order an investigation imto the facts of 
the case, your petitioners would hail with 
satisfaction a proceeding so well calculated to 
elicit the truth, and to place the characters of 
the several parties in their proper light. And 
your petitiouers desire further to express their 
conviction, that a full exposure of the real cir- 
cumstances of the case would render the same 
feelings which exist in this city and its vicinity, 
as to the conduct of the Messrs. Baring, ge- 
nerally prevalent throughout the country at 
large. 

‘* And your petitioners will ever pray.” 


Colonel Evans said he had to present a Pe- 
tition with the same prayer; but declaripg a 
very different opinion on the subject. He 
would only now observe, that as indulgence 
was asked to be shown tu the conduct of the 
magistrates, ov account of the excitement that 
existed in November last, he thought aa equal 
degree of indulgeuce vught to he shown to the 
poor people who had engaged in these riots, 
on account of the severe distress that drove 
them to commit these offences. 

Mr. Hume only wished to say that he 





« ae that they have beeu sent up to your 
- cl le House under the erroneous im- 
us which the statements contained in 


“Ar pees of the said Thomas and Caroline | 

te were evidently intended to produce in 
ts of th country, where the real | 
‘ € case are unknown, and where the | 


Note parts of the 


“aracters of th 4 
Poreciated, x€ Several parties are not duly 
me... your petitioners take the earliest 

‘uty of recording their opinion, and 


Ipress; a 

tron ‘05 to your houourable House the very 
g feeling 

. Shbourh 

% thu 


Csirs, t 


‘seemed to have been guilty of some ivjustice 
to the persons whose p-tition he had presented 
when he did not have that read,and yet, when 
he suffered the petition just now presented to 
be read to the House, be must say, that that 
reading, and the statement of its contents, 
were agaiust the understanding that there 
should be no discussion previous to that upon 
the appointment of a Committee. He would 
only add, that the petition he presented was 
sigued by 246 persons in six hours. 

Mr. P. Mitpmay denied that he had made 


| 
} 


’ which prevail in this city and | a statement of the case on this occasion. 
ood as to the calumnies which have 


Mr. BartnG admitted that it bad been 


$ industriously propagated against; agreed there sbould be no discussion, but 
faucis aud Bingham Baring, and| there was no agreement that the petihong 





other Magistrates of this county, to whose. 
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presented should not be read at length. The | this subject the character of the persons 
petition presented by the honourable Member , ce 
for Middlesex was said to come from Win- | the petitions, would be borne in mind. He 
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rned, and the character of those who sig 
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COD. 
hed 


chester, but he (Mr. Baring) having carefully | believed that the whole would be found tu be 


read it over, was ata loss to believe it was |a conspiracy, not so much to inflict Injury 
sent to that House by the inhabitants of that | the person agaiust whom it professed to aim, 
bpit on one of the most liberal, most enlichtey. 
ed, able, and excellent men in that House, o 


city, for he asserted most distinctly, that the 
petitioners committed the most marked mis- 
takes in their statement of the circumstances 





in the country. He believed that, 


ou 


through the 


of the case. They stated in distinct terms, | Son, it Was intended to inflict a wound upen 
that Mr. Walter Long, a magistrate, had put | the father: 
Col. Evans wished to ask to whom the g:}- 
that that gentleman pot only had not done so, | lant Colonel alluded when he used the word 


the handcuffs on Deacle, when the fact was, 


but actually was not present at the time of the 
transaction, having been otherwise engaged iu 


w part of the county several miles distant from | 


the place where the whole affair took place. 
He wished the honourable Member had read 
the petition before he presented it, if he 
wished, as he professed tu do, that justice 
should be done to the parties concerned. The 
etition now presented by the hon. Member for 


Vinchester was signed by ali the people of the | 


first respectability in the place — the mer- 
chants, bankers, the clergy, and all the per- 
sons connected with the college there, while 
he would defy auy one to say that there were 
more than six respectable shopkeepers among 
those who had signed that presented by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Hume said he was not bound to answer 
for the condition of the life of the persous who 
signed the petition: he believed them to be 
respectable. 

Col. Evans said, that if the statement of the 





conspiracy. 


Colonel Trencu said, certainly not to the 


gallant Colonel who had stated, 


and stated 


truly, that he had no connexion with the 
matter, except so far as his public duty asa 


Member of that House went. He 


Loi ne! 


Trench) was not bound to say to whom he di 


allude ; and he did not wish to d 
persous to whom he might allude 


ac + 
Oo SO, as ine 


had not the 


power to reply to what a member said iu lis 


place in that House. 
Mr. Hunt said he 


had a petition on tus 
| subjeet also, praying for inquiry. He b- 


, 


lieved that there was a conspiracy—but it a 
afoul and a gross conspiracy agaist ab Ut 


offending man and woman. 


. = hed hee 

Mr. BARING, wiih respect to what had ber: 
said as to the signatures of the farmers ance 
rentlemen, wished to observe, that the petites 


presented by the hon. Member for 


W juchester? 


had been shown to the farmers assembled there 


at a dinner on the market-day, and that 


hon. Member for Thetford was correct, it | signed it without an exception. 


only showed that the farmers signed the peti- 
tion in favour of their brother-farmers, while 
the gentry and clergy signed that which was 
in favour of the manu in a superior class of 
life. 

Sir T. BarinG asserted that the petition in 
favour of Mr. Bingham Baring was signed by 
persons of all classes. 

Sir C. WeTHeReLL thought that the gallant 
Colonel had been guilty ot an injustice in the 
aspersion he thus levelled at the petitioners, 
whose petition had just been presented, aud 
many of whom he (Sir C. Wetherell) knew to 
be men incapable of being guided by auy feel. 
ing of the kind, and to be only desirous of for- 
warding the objects of truth and justice. He 
hoped the gallaut Colonel would withdraw bis 
observation. 

Col. Evans could not withdraw the ohserva- 
tion, for he bad not made any that cast an 
imputation on any one. He ouly thought it 
probable that persons of each class were likely 
to feel a favourable bias tuwards those of 
their own class. 

Col. Tkencu asserted that this was only a 


repetition of the imputation to which his hon. | received a letter from Mr. 


aud learned Fiiend objected. The petition | suggesting that the ends of or how. 8 


presented on behalf of the Deacles was weil 


drawn up, drawn by a clever and skilful hand, | gallant Member (Col. Evans) for a ©” 





Mr. Hunt presented a petition 


undersigned on behalf of the Ne 


branch of the Metropolitan Union 
at a Meeting at the Bazaar C 
Castle-street, Oxford-street.” It 


tev 
from ‘ The 
rthi-westerm 
, asse mobled 
uffee-houst, 
was upos 


the same subject as the other petitions, ® 


praved for an investigation. 
An objection was taken, that as 


was only signed by certain persons, 


be taken as their petition, and not 


body on whose bebalf it appeared tu 


and it was further objected, that as thep« me 
mbers 0! ut 


signing it did not appear to be me 
body, or to have been present at t 
it could not be received at ail. 
Mr. Hunt at first expressed h 
tion to leave the petition in the b 


the petitio® 
it must 
as that o' 4 
be signed; 
rsons 


he meetiags 


is determina 
ands of we 


. : , 7 si ad 
House, but after a few remarks from 


Peel, Mr. James, Mr. Strickland, Mr. 
Mr. Estcourt, aud Mr. O'Connell, he 4 


withdraw it. 

Mr. Hume presented two pe 
quiry into the case of the Deacles, 
Wycombe and Lowth. 

Mr. O'ConNnELL mentioned th 


better obtained if the motion of 


and calculated to raise a great prejudice were postponed until Thursday. 


against the magistrate whose conduct was in | 


; 


question, He hoped that in the inquiry upon an individual, to consent to the pos'P® 


: dy, 
Colonel Evans professed himself reac? 
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greed iv 
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Ww defer longer the proposed inquiry, 


Mr. J. Camppert objected, on the ground 

hat it would injure the cause of the parties 
“cused, 

Lord AtrHorP took the same view and 
aiverted to the situation of pain and difficulty 
iy which he felt himself placed by the intended 
motion for inquiry. 

Mr. J. Camppecy added, that the accusing 

arties had already had ample time. 

Mr. O'CONNELL suggested that it did not 


depend upon the will of the House, but merely 


pon the wish of the hou. and gallant Member 


‘whether the intended motion should be de- 


ferred. It was a question of great importance 


Pwhether it was to be permitted that Euglish 
"Magistrates should with impunity couduct 


themselves 19 @ manner similar to the mode 
jn which Irish Magistrates were accustomed 
to act. 

Mr. A. Barine observed, that whatever 
might be the opinion of the hopourable and 
learned Member regarding the Magistracy of 
Ireland, it would be doing the grossest injustice 
He was 
perfectly satisfied in his own mind that there 


“id exist a conspiracy to oppress judividuals 


with the utmost cruelty, and he was surry to 
fee the hon. and learned Member becoming 
BLe tool of that conspiracy. In this respect he 
s at the mercy of the hon. and learned 
lember, or of any other Gentleman who 
tose to bring forward charges, and to sup- 
port them by petitions from the dregs of any 
“0. He hoped that the hon, and gallaut 
ember (Colonel Evans) would not defer the 
‘lou for a committee to inquire into the 
“cts, under the preteuce that new documents 
ere to be produced, but in fact merely for 
“¢ purpose of keeping up the prevailing ex- 
vemenut, 
Mr. O'CONNELL rose with obvious heat. 
¢ bad never iu his life, he said, been assailed 
“@ hore brutal manner. (Cries of * Order, 
wer’ and “ Chair, Chair.”’) 
“it R.InGuis called upon the Speaker to 
‘cule whether it was at all consistent with 
: nenge of Parliameut that oue Member 
wuld charge another with having assailed 
ns ua brutal manner ? (Hear, bear.) 
rg O'CONNELL admitted at once that he 
A“ used a hasty and an indecorous expres- 


) 
PUSIG 


Hons he regretted it, and withdrew it; but) 


ering the sort of charge brought against 
“i * was not extraordinary that he should 
,, “armly. He did not identify himself 

sot. of the parties; but he saw Govern- 
ny ees Wealth arrayed on one side against 
Oy ay: we, and oppressed; and whatever 

tot the result of the motion for inquiry, 
hould ee of Eugland that the matter 
uce of luvestigated ; the hypocritical pre- 

ushin ts inquiry on one hand, and 

Hitherte hoa the other should not succeed. 
ealous ad © Deacles had not possessed a 
ould tak vocate, but now they bad one who 

neat © care that justice was done them, 

rish ¢ ‘piracy, he bad had enough to do with 
nspiracies not to meddle with those of 


im, i 
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England. (Hear, and laughter.) No man 
had been more accused than himself, and he 
could therefore bear such charges now with 
equanimity, and even with good humour, He 
recommended the hon. and gallant Member 
not to bring forward his motion this evening. 

Colonel Evans said, that under. all the cir- 
cumstances, he could not refuse to move at 
ounce for the appointment of a Committee, 
(Cheers.) The word ‘‘ conspiracy” had been 
bandied about most uuwarrautably, and he 
held it nothing less than an insult to suppose 
that he or others had beea concerned in get- 
ting up petitions on this subject. (Hear, hear.) 
He knew nothing of the case but from the 
public prints, aud he had purposely kept clear 
of all ex parte infurmation. He had grounded 
the steps he had taken in Parliament upon the 
facts as they appeared at the trial, and upon 
the coutents of the letter of Mr. Bingham 
Baring, which had not been proved, and 
which were in opposition to the evidence of the 
witnesses upon oath, He would not now go 
in detail through the facts, which were well 
known, but he thought that enough had trans- 
pired to induce the House to think that further 
inquiry was necessary for the assertion of its 
own privileges, as well as for the vindication 
of the Magistracy. Herested his motion upon 
the investigation into what had been called 
the Manchester massacre, and into the case 
of Mr. Kenrick, a Magistrate of Surrey, and 
a Welsh Judge. He concluded by moving for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the allega- 
tious contained in the petition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Deacle, respecting the conduct of certain 
Magistrates in Hampshire. 

Mr. Lerevre (we understood) thought that 
the minds of the public would never be satis- 
fied untilthe charges of the petitioners against 
his honourable Friends should bave been in- 
vestigated by a Committee of that House. Lt 
was impossible that the conduct of those 
Magistrates could be justified otherwise than 
by showing what was the state of the country 
at the time of transactions respecting which 
the petitioners complained. (Hear.) He ad- 
mitted that there was one part of the conduct 
attributed to his hovourable Friends, which 
nothing could justify but resistance on the part 
of the persons arrested. He meant the hand- 
cuffing of Mrs. Deacle, But, after a careful 
examiuation of all the cunflicting testimony 


‘that had been brought forward on the subject, 


it was his entire conviction that that proceed- 
ing was the act of the constable himself, with- 
out any instructions or authority from Mre 
Francis or Mr. Bingham Baring. (Hear, 
hear.) Upon the whole, he thought that the 
public had dealt unfairly with his bonourable 
Friends, in giving to Mr. and Mrs. Deacle the 
bevefit of their acquittal at the Assizes, and 
refusing to allow to Mr. Francis Baring the 
benefit of bis actual acquittal, in the action 
for damages, or to Mr. B, Baring the benefit 
of his virtual acquittal, for such t verdict 


merely nominal damages must be considere 
(tear) He thought, that under all the cir- 
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cumstances, the House ought to give his hon- | 
ourable Friends an opportunity of setting 
themselves right with the public, by the in- | 
vestigation of a Select Committee; aud he 
should therefore second the motion. 

Lord ALtuorp said, that when on a former 
evening he stated his intention to oppose the 
motion of his hon. and gallant friend (Col. 
Evans), he did so with considerable reluctance, 
because he thought it probable that his taking 
that course might prejudice the parties ac- 
cused. (Hear.) He felt so much doubt as to 
the course which he ought to take, that he 
bad consulted others, for whose judgmeut he 
had much deference ; and upon the best con- 
sideration he had cume to this conclusion ; 
that it would not be consistent with his duty 
to vote for the Committee. He pledged his 
honour that he had come to that determina- 
tion without any communication with the 
hon. Member for Thetford. (Hear, hear, from 
an hon. Member of the opposition side.) He 
made that assertion upon his honour as a gen- 
tleman. (Hear, hear.) He opposed the mo- 
tion with great unwillingness, because he had 
a high esteem for the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, and it gave him pain to do any-thing 
which might have the effect of preventing that 
gentleman from setting bimself right in the 
estimation of the public. But considering the 
nature of the investigation for which the Com- 
mittee was required, and how little it was 
likely to give satisfaction to the public, he 
felt that it was inexpedieut to go into it. As 
to Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, they had had their 
option to proceed against the magistrates, 
either by a criminal information or by an ac- 
hon for damages, aud they chose the latter 
course, Upon the trial it was proved that 
acts attributed to Mr. Francis Baring had 
been done by Mr. B. Baring, avd that the 
former gentleman, instead of having acted 
with harshness, had treated the petitioners 
with great humanity. (Hear, hear.) But in 
the petition which it was now proposed to 
refer tu a Committee, the whole weight of the 
imputations was thrown upon Mr. F. Baring, 
contrary to the evidence given upon the trial. 
That appeared to him to give good reasou to 
believe that the accusations against Mr. F. 
Bariog were wholly unfounded, (Hear.) If 
the persous accused were not Members of 
that House, would it be said that the House 
ought to inquire into their conduct by a Select 
Committee? (Hear,) Was every such com- 
on against individual Magistrates to be 

rought before that House, and tried by a tri- 
bunal, the decision of which, as every gentle- 
mau must know, would not give satisfaction : 
as many peuple out of doors would suppose 
that the Committee could not be impartial ? 
He hoped and trusted, therefore, that some 
other means of arriving at the truth of those 
transactions would be found. As to the case 
referred to by the gallaut Member behiud him 
(Colonel Evans), in which the conduct of 
Magistrates was made the subject of inquiry 
by a Comunittee of the House, he (Lord Al-: 








But there was 


a Committee of the whole Hor 
hear.) 
duct blamed was that only of an 
magistrate ; and, therefore, not th 
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thorp) had himself moved for the Committee 
on that occasion. 
between the present case and that. The trans. 
action in Manchester was one of such imag: 
nitude, such enurmity (hear), and the conduc 
of the magistrates appeared to himto be % 
unjustifiable, as to call for an investigation by 


no parallel 


Ise, Hear, 


In the case of the petitioners, the con 


individual 
inkiug that 


a Select Committee was a pee tribuual be. 


fore which that conduct s 

felt bound to oppose the motion. 
Lord EBRinGTon felt great regr 

obliged to oppose the motion ; auc 


10uld be tried, he 


et at being 
1 the more 


so, as he had had a communication that day 


with Mr. B. Baring, who was m 
that the inquiry should be goue in 


st desirous 
to. Buthe 


did not think that any persoa who had not 


been convinced by the clear and 
statement of his hon. Friend the 


satisfactory 
Member for 


Portsmouth, would be cenvinced by the evidence 


taken before a Committee, especi 


ally as that 


evidence would not be given upon oath, (Hear) 


Ifatl questions like the present 


were to ul- 


dergo an iuvestigation before a Select Com: 
mittee, every hon. Member must perceive tat 


the greatest incuuveuvience would 
sequence. 
ter of public duty to oppose the m 

Mr. Hume had hoped when the 


be the cut- 


He, therefore, felt it to be a mat 


ti: 1 , 
} 
noble Lora 


(the Chancellor of the Exchequer pointed 
out the difficulty of meeting the wishes of the 
petitioners and of the accused magistrates of 
investigatiug the subject in a Select Commit 
tee, that the noble Lord would not have on 
cluded-without pointing out the course by 
which a satisfactury couclusion could be 


rived at. (Hear.) 


it was not for the sakeo 


Mr. and Mrs. Deacle that he (Mr Hame © 


much desired the whole of those 
tu be fully inquired into, but for 


transactiovs 
the satisfac 


tion of the public, in whose miuds there oe 
strong impression that in this case justice® 


not been done. (Hear.) He admi 


statements of the two parties were very 


at variance, but there were noa 


i which were pot open , 
either party that subject 


In presenting petitions upou 


tted that the 
muca 


Hegations v 
to proo ' 


. . se, e 
when it was first mentioned in the Hous b 


had been satisfied to wait until he should se 


. . * ° n ha } 
whethera satisfactory inquiry would be 
Ms - But as that had put 


the Courts of Justice. 


been the case, he could not see the ) 


refusiug the fair inquiry which W 
by both parties. 


to be set down as one of a covspiracy 
course which he had thought it bis 


dia 


systice & 
as called fot 


He could not allow himse 


for 
duty w 


mt 
follow, and he would assure the hon. Me 


fur Thetford, that it was not his 


practice, as 


ing &P 
that hon. Gentleman had asserted, te " bh 


petitions from the dregs of society 
gard to truth. He was sure 


without 


that the bee 


. se ci 
Gentleman had been betrayed int ae 
pressions by the irritation of the — 
that he would take the first oppertue”: on 
tracting them. (Hear.) When the I° 




































































h he (Mr. H.) bad that evening presented 
put into his hands, his 69+ Inquiry was, 
her the allegatieus contained in it were 
ble of prowl. He was answered that they 
capable of proof; and more, that the 
was at that moment ready to be pro- 
|, In that petition the magistrates were 
-ed not only with unjustifiable harshness, 
with subornation. (Hear:) He did not 
jn what way injury could be done by the 
siry which was demanded ; and he thought 
when tbe noble Lord (Althorp) opposed 
‘ommittee, he ought to have been pre- 
| to suggesta better means of inquiry. As 
noble Lord had not done so then, he (Mr. 
was driven to adopt the best mode which 
ould obtain. If his Majesty’s Ministers 
desirous to maintain the character of the 
ristracy, they ought themselves to be the 
to go into the inquiry. It was not the 
acter of the Messrs. Baring alone that was 
plved, but that of the whole magistracy of 
ppshire; and although the question had 
been made personal,and Mr. Bingham 
fing was one of the accused, yet he was 
the only one accused, (Hear.) There 
one fact which had not been denied—that 
male had been hand-cuffed without any ap- 
ance of resistance to excuse such harshness ; 
if the allegations were wholly groundless, 
ought that when they had made such an 
ression upon the public mind, it was in- 
beut upon his Majesty’s Ministers to go 
the inquiry for the satisfaction of the 
Ic, 
be ATTORNEY-GENERAL thought that the 
sé must have been gratified by the tone 
hoJeration in which the hon, Member for 
idiesex had supported the motion, and must 
that the excuse which he had found for 
hou. Member for Thetford was creditable 
himself. (Hear, hear.) As to the proposed 
viry, he (the Attorney-General) thought 
tit must turn, not altogether upon the alle- 
ons of the petition, but in a great degree 
pu the state of the country at the time when 
¢ transactions took place. It was to be 
dered that at that time no man could feel 
elf safe, and that depositions (whether 
or false) had been made, deeply implicat- 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacle in the proceedings of 
rwters. An hon. Member behind him had 
o— Mr. Justice Taunton (who presided 
€trial) for censuring the conduct of the 
strates in attending to see their warrant 
; = Certainly, in ordinary cases, it was 
‘er that magistrates should leave ‘the exe- 
‘on of their warrants to the constable; but 
van ofsuch greatexcitement and danger, he 
va, Jrney-General) could not concur with 
takin np udge in censuring the magistrates 
ng the trouble to see that the warrants 
a uted, aud that the constable was not 
wm dng in his duty. He considered a 
a ? of that House a tribunal the least 
oe ont could be devised for attaining 
a justice in the present case. The 
* arrested under such circumstances 
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were acquitted at the assizes, and they pro- 
ceeded by action against the magistrates. 
The trial then took place; or, in other words, 
the Jury having thought that the assault 
against Mrs. Deacle was made out, gave such 
damages as they thought would meet the case, 
These proceedings having taken place, he 
really could not see why that House ought to 
be turned into a Court of Appeal. It was said, 
he knew, that both parties were desirous that 
a further investigation should take place ; but 
as far as he was able to foresee, he thought 
that neither side could gain any-thing by such 
an event. It was also said that there were 
precedents to justify such an interference on 
the part of the House of Commons; but he 
must confess thet those which had already 
been mentioned did not appear to him to bear 
any resemblance to that which was now before 
them for consideration, With respect to the 
Manchester case, that was very different. 
What had taken place there was ona very 
large scale; besides which, the yeomanry 
were thanked by the Government for what 
they had done, which circumstance of itself 
rendered it imperative on those who thought 
that the yeomanry had misconducted them- 
selves, to bring forward a specific motion on 
the subject in that House, and to demand that 
inquiry should take place. The case of Mr. 
Kenrick, which had also been mentioned, ap- 
peared to him to differ materially from that of 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacle; for in the fermer, 
though it was a magistrate that was implicat- 
ed, it ought also to be remembered that he 
was likewise a Welch Judge, and that there 
was no mode of getting him removed from 
that office in the event of misconduct, but by 
an address tothe crown. Another argument 
that had been made use of in favour of the 
inquiry in this case was, that it had made a 
great impression on the public mind, and that 
it ought therefore to be publicly investigated ; 
but that impression appeared to him to be now 
rapidly subsiding; avd he thought that inquiry, 
therefore, so far from doing good, would only 
give rise to still further excitement, at a time 
when, if left to itself, it would entirely dis- 
appear. Taking all the circumstances of the 
case into consideration, he must contend, 
that no ground had been made out for taking 
this inquiry out of the hands of a Court of 
Justice. It appeared to him that to do so 
would be giving a premium for bringing for- 
ward a succession of such charges as these. 
(Hear, hear.) If this attack upon Mr. Deacle 
had taken place during times © ordinury peace 
and tranquillity, it would, perhaps, have been 
advisable to have investigated the question ; but, 
when they remembered in what stirring and 
excited times these circumstances had taken 
place, he thought that to institute such pro- 
ceedings would be putting an undue check 
upon the vigilance and activity of magistrates. 
(Hear, hear.) f 

Mr, D. W. Harvey was surprised at the 
course adopted by his Majesty's Mivisters 





| upon this occasion, He wondered how they 
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could consent ‘to aliuw ~ ~~~. af this impor 

tance, affecting, as it did, the conduct aud 
character of the magistracy generally, to pass 
without notice and without inquiry. It was 
impressed strongly on his mind, that those who 
were accused of misconduct in this case, had, 
on the. first mention of it to the House, in- 
vited on. Members to suspend their judg- 
ment uatil they had taken legal measures to 
challenge that verdict of which the effect was 
to strengthen the imputation which the in- 
quiry at the trial raised against them, He 
also recollected the statement made by an 
hon. and learned gentlemen, who had been 
professionally engaged in these transactions, 
and who, in commenting on the trial, had 
asserted that the defendants were taken by 
surprise by the turn of that trial and by the 
evidence produced against them. He had 
likewise not forgotten the declaration of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth, that they in- 
tended tv move tor a new trial as soon as the 
courts were re-opened in Westminster-hall. 
Now, bowever, it turned out that the defend- 
ants did not intend to venture upon any further 
judicial proceedings. He did not find fault 
with them for adopting that resolution. No 
doubt they had been ably and judiciously ad- 
vised. Heagreed with the hon, Member for 
Hampshire, that considering the opulence of 
Mr. B. Bariug, the: verdict on the trial at 
Winchester, was a mere nominal verdict. 
He supposed, therefore, that his legal adviser 
had told him either that that verdict would 
operate in his favour as an acquittal with the 
public, or that he was very lucky in gaiuiug 
a verdict with such small damages, and iu 
having it tried in Hampshire, where his in- 
fluence was so great, instead of having it tried 
in some county where-he must have met the 
plaintiffon a footing of greater equality. He 
would not couceal from the House, that after 
all the statements which had been made by 
the opposite party, it was his opinion that Mr. 
and Mrs. Deacle, and all their witnesses, had 
been most shamefully calumniated in that 
House. (Hear.) An hon. and learned gentle- 
man, who bad once filled a high legal situa- 
tion, had even gone so far as to say that he had 
no doubt that all the witnesses had perjured 
themselves. It was not enough when the de- 
fendants in a cause met with defenders of the 
first rank and importance in that House, and 
were fortified against all attacks by a family 
of representatives ready to come forward at 
avy moment in their bebalf (hear), it was vot 
enough, itappeared, that they should have 
the bevetit of such a defence, but thev must 
also have every assistance which could be af- 
forded them by charging the jury with par- 
tiality, and by aecusing the witnesses of per- 
jury. (Hear.) But in his opinioa, Mr. aad 
Mrs. Deacle had little todo with the grave 
question which was then before the House. 
That was evidently the opinion of his hon. and 
gallant Friend, for be had submitted their case 
tothe consideration of the House long before he 
received any petition from them, His hon. 





end gallant Friend, on reading the LeWspaper 
report Of vhe trial, and the stringent remaris 


made on it by vse press, determined to bring 
it before the House on tic awn responsibility 


It was not until hon. members had discharged 
the fire of their artillery upon these ind, 
duals, who were unkuown iu that House, ang 
without any relations, friends, or political a. 
suciates to defend them, (hear, hear), it was 
not until charactérs had been whispered away, 
and their witnesses had been traduced 4 
guilty of perjury, and the jury which cave 
them a nominal compensation had beep 
charged with partiality, that Mr. aud Mr, 
Deacle felt themselves called upon to make, 
in their petition, a full disclosure of the ix 
jury which they alleged that they had suffered, 
He had read their petition through with grea 
attention. He would not say what credit he 
was inclined to give to the statements which 
it contained ; he would only say, that they 
appeared at least to require investigation. Sul 
the case was not, as he said before, a mer 
case between Mr. B. Baring and Mr. and Mn. 
Deacle; but it was a grave case between tle 
magistracy and the unprotected people 
England. (Hear, hear.) For it had bea 
gravely stated, that not only Mr. aud Ms 
Deacle, but also 200 or 300 of the peasantry oi 
Hampshire had been carried hand-cutted 
prison. Indeed, it had been gravely argued 
that no hardship had been suffered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Deacle in this respect, inasmuch 4 % 
had been suffered by so many others. fa 
his own part he would say, that as Mr. Deaoe 
was a gentleman of rank and education, te 
defendants had a rigtit to take sume crevit © 
themselves for having administered the laws 
with impartiality, fur it appeared they bal 
hand-cuffed both the rich and the poor, the 
gentleman and the labourer, without |" 
slightest distinction of rank. He was s*™ 
prised to hear that it was a matter of trivial 
importance that the magistracy of Englani~ 
hereafter to be an irresponsible magist™®%> 
if such oppression as this were to remaia UP 
noticed—should possess the power of placits 
irons on the wrists of unoffending individu 
who when brought to trial were proved © ° 


: eee 
puot guilty. (Hear, hear.) He contended 


. such 
by law the magistracy sessed 10 


power: he.contended that, even where a 
were guilty, it was contrary to the law 
constitution of England, both in practice & 
in theory, to subject them to this !ro2 —_ 
dation, uuless they presented resistance yon 
authorities in whose custody the) a ie 
(Cheers.) It was against this that the an 
of England raised-their protest ; it was ® 
this assumption of arbi and 1c ei 
power that they had in all quarters 0! atioBe 
land given expression to their indignn ie 
(Hear.) He had heard with the — A 
uation as his hon. Friend the Mem aint 
Middlesex, that the charges brought 25" 
the Messrs. Barings in that House tes cone 
result of a dirty couspiracy. He w* spire 
scious of the existence of any such com!" 
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aper if it were supposed that by such taur He 
arks ld be deterred from raising bie vice on 
hug alfof the injured and oppressed in that 
lity, ve. those who usea Such taunts would find 
‘ed mselves grossly mistaken. As long as he 
livie } a seat iu that House, he would always be 
and , to raise his voice in behalf of the poor, 
| ae ever much such conduct might displease 
Was se gentlemen whose arithmetic was puzzled 
ray, ounting their millions, and whose immense 
| as mes were accumulated at the expense, 
rave { almost by the destruction of, their poorer 
een ow-countrymen, He would not vote fora 
Ars, mmittee, if Government would point out | 
ike, ther mode of inquiry into the circum- 
its wes of this case. He had not yet heard 
rei, tthe Home Secretary had offered to receive 
real positions upon oath, from both parties on 
he ssubject. If the Home Secretary would do 
ach t, truth might yet be elicited, and justice 
ey pe between both parties. If some such 
stud asure were not grauted, he should be com- 
ere led to vote for a committee of inquiry, in 
Irs, te of the inconvenience to which such com- 


the tees generally gave rise. He concluded 


af stating, that if such a committee were 
ited, he should enter upon its duties with 
S 


ud open to conviction, and influenced by 
ol oter feeling than a wish to do justice im- 
to tially between the two parties. 

ied Ir. Bantne had had no intention of im- 
nd ing any improper motives to the hon. Mem- 
it tor Middlesex ; and he was sorry that the 


Fae -Geatleman should have imagined that he 
- i done so. He admitted that he felt 
7 gly on this question, aud he certainly 









‘bo pretensions for saying he was able to 
m an impartial opinion upon it: perhaps 
might be allowed to say, that he felt still 
® strongly on the subject, from the im- 
sion that the late prosecution which had 
2 instituted against this young person 
' Bingham Baring) took its origin nut 
im bisown demerits, but from the line of 
‘tics which he (Mr. Baring) had adopted. 
bear, hear.) Atthe time that these transac- 
‘s Were taking place, there were 400 per- 
‘confined in the jail at Winchester, and he 


: ae that when that circumstance was 
’ mbes consideration, it would in some 
; oo account for the confusion aud excite- 
j “which had prevailed in the country. 


“ve case had been misstated with respect 
a Deacles. They (the Barings) did not 
omady Deacles—it was the Deacles that 
. . them; and the whole extent to which 
A ie Barings) went was to show that the 
.‘Hents of the Deacles were not founded in 
“ a this addition certainly, that there 
i Nae facie grounds for taking up the 
ninet 1 and for instituting proceedings 
whe He came down unprepared for 
vuld oe nine expecting that the Committee 
refore So He could only refer, 
© the on the various depositions given be- 
ah agistrates, to show that there was 

. le 2 apprehend Mr. and Mrs. 
; Magistrates would bave neg- 
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* their duty if they had not apprehended 
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them. orveral of the people who. were tried, 
said, in their defence, that they were ordered 
by Mr. Deacle to go to certain places to get 
money. The Judges tvo stated that there 
were farmers who instigated the people, and 
deserved to be tried more than the misled pea- 
santry. The people themselves were much 
aggrieved, and perhaps no class deserved more 
pity than the agricultural labourers. They 
bad nocriminality in their minds. They were 
goaded on by others. The verdict was good 
evidence, and it acquitted ali the magistrates, 
exccept Mr. Bingham Baring, and be was only 
condemned because he was said to have struck 
a blow. The verdict of the jury was the safest 
guide for the House, It was not the magis- 
trates who accused Mr. Deacle’s witnesses of 
perjury, but Mr. Deacle himself. He wished 
it to be made out, according to his petition, 
that the witnesses had not deposed to the 
truth. The hon. Member also animadverted 
on the contradiction between the statements of 
Mr. Deacle’s own witnesses and his own peti- 
tion. Mr. Bingham Baring, at a time of great 
danger, exerted himself more tau any other 
magistrate, and nearly lost his life by an at- 
tempt to resista mob. That fact, which was 
much to his credit, had been laid hold of by a@ 
powerful writer who circulated his slanderous 
attacks throughout the land, who had for many 
years spread poison throughout the country. 
This man had stated that he would ruin the 
Barings ; and to effect that object he continu- 
ally brought forward the case of that unhappy 
young man who lost his life for making an at- 
tempt on that of Mr. Bingham Baring. The 
hon. Member also quoted the testimony of Mr. 
Justice Alderson in favour of Mr. Bingham 
Baring, to show that his conduct had been 
what it ought to be. The choice of the cart 
was the act of the constable. The magistrates 
went to arrest the people who were suspected, 
because there were no military in the county, 
It was proved that Mr. Bingham Baring could 
know nothing of the Deacles, by his asking of 
the constable who they were. It was impos- 
sible that Mr. Bingham Baring could have 
been on the spot when the handcuffs were put on 
Mrs. Deacle; they were not put on either by 
Mr. Francis Baring. It was the geueral rule 
at that time to handcuff the prisoners who 
were sent to Winchester jail; and it was in 
compliance with that rule that the handcuffs 
were used. Jt was physically impossible that 
the order to handcuff Mrs. Deacle could have 
been given by Mr. Bingham Baring. He ad 
mitted, with reference to the fact of who car- 
ried Mrs. Deacle, that a mistake as to the 
person was of no consequence. Mrs, Deacle, 
however, was carried carefully across the dirt, 
and thanked Mr. F. Baring for his care. On 
the arrival of Mr. Deacle at Winchester, he 
too thanked Mr. Francis Baring, and said he 
hoped Mr. Baring would call again to-morrow, 
He believed, too, that there was no intention 
of rescuing the Deacles; but, looking at the 
state of insurrection in the village, it was very 
natural that the magistrates should fear @ 
rescue. That was the reason for making 80 
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put bis hand upon the reins, and Mr. Baring, ! worth. 
seeing that, had ridden up to the cart from | entirely set at rece. 
behind, and did put the riding-stick he had in | concerned, by the v 


his hauds upon Mr. Deacle, 
men who had been with Mr. Baring were made 
co-defenders, and were unable to give their 
evidence that they did not sec the blow, though 
they were about, and would most probably have 
seen it if a blow had been inflicted. They never 
heard even of any blow, and yet, if a blow 
had been given, that would have been the first 
thing complained of. Mr. Bingham Baring 
knew nothing of the aggravated circumstances 
that were related on the trial till they came 
before the court, and he accordingly left his 
case entirely in the hands of the attorney, who 
was the clerk of the peace. Under the cir- 
cumstances of the county, the young magis- 
trate who acted su rigorously deserved ¢raise. 
As to notgving for a pew trial, the reason was, 
that it could not be done without giving the 
plaintiff an entirely new trial, and without, at 
the same time, obtaining the advantage of 
separating the defenders. The verdict, how- 
ever, when translated into English, only meant 
that the magistrates were acquitted of all the 
other charges except the blow. He had his 
doubts whether going for a new trial would 
bevefit the defeuders, because the gentlemen 
had not seen the blow, and their devial would 
not weigh against the assertion of other men, 
who said that it had been given. 

Mr. O’ConNELt said that the mode of re- 
fusing the inquiry would afford new argu- 
ments for the support of those slanders, if 
slanders they were, and contended that the 
Kivg’s Government would act more wisely if 
they calmed the popular agitation by at once 
enabling the country to pronounce the Barings 
innocent, or the Deacles nnjured. 

Sir R. PEEL was sorry to refuse that inquiry 
which he believed the parties ardently desired, 
but his main reason for refusing it was, that 
he thoug ht the parties thoroughly innocent. He 
kuew that a Committee was any-thing but a 
competent tribunal, and he would not there- 
fore, for that reason among others, consent to 
the motion, If he had a lurking Suspicion 
that the powers of one magistrate had been 
abused, he might act otherwise; but believing 
them innocent, and that the administration of 
justice would not suffer by leaving all parties 
to seek for relief from the Courts of Law, he 
should take the same view of the question as 
the noble Lord, and vote against the motion. 
If he were a Grand Juror, he should feel him- 
self bound to act in this manner on the evi- 
dence he had heard; and he did not think, 
therefore, that he was bound to grant a new 
trial to those he believed to be innocent merely 
because they desired it, 

Mr. GouLsurn thought that the proposed 
appointment of a Committee would be most 
inconvenient and inexpedient. 

Sir F. Burperr said, his original impression 
was to vote for the inquiry, but what had oc- 
curred in the debate had altered his determi- 
Batione He entirely concurred iu opinion with 
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Tus Barincs anp Mr. anno Mrs. Deacre. 





¥ r 
much haste. As to the blow, Mr. Drwcle had |} tuc “eht hon. Baronet, the Member for Ta 


“Me considered that the case had bes “i 
as far as the pariies wer ha 
Craict ofa Jury. He cou CO 


All the gentle-| not beli¢ve the charge against,Aj;. Kiagian 


Baring of having struck Deacle a biow, 5) “a 
he should have wished the case to have been mi 
investigated by Parliament, but vot consider. on 
ing that there were grouuds for such inquiry, Bi 


he must, though with great reluctance, opp 


on 

the motion. aft 

Colonel Evans said a few words in reply, wre 

and pressed his motion to a division. th 
For the motion............ 31 op 
PgaiNss 1 ccccccccccecccss 28  c0 

Majority...... —47 bi 

The other orders of the day were then iis a 
posed of, and at a quarter before three o'ciuck ° 











the House adjourned. 





I shall content myself for the present 
with just observing that the report 
has here put forth, in this his publication, 
a mass of the most atrocious lies that 
ever were put upon paper. All the stu 
which he publishes under the name 
Mi.pmay, under that of ‘Trencn, unit 
under that of Camppext, under thato 
Atrnorp, and the sweet stuff that le 
publishes under the name of Lersvas; 
the pretty stuff that he puts forth unce t 
the name of Atrnorr, and of Ennixé: 
Ton, the patriot of Devonshire ; - 
very soft and quiet matter that he pus 
forth under the name of the Arrorsti: 
Generat, and the hackering, stammer 2 
ing, silly stuff that he has the audacty I 
to put into the mouth of earwery 
the Great,” shall all be noticed , 

‘wopenny Trash. At present, look 7 
the thing, reader, as it now stands, “ 
see what it is. Mr. and Mrs. Deacit 
are arrested and treated in the arpa 
as they assert, as described in the't er 
tion. After being manacled and dragee 
in a coal-cart, and then put into 4 po 
chaise with a common jailer, after aa 
taken toa jail and treated as a wes 
tors, they are both left to go a a : 
Mrs. Deacre upon bail, to 1 " 
which she has never been called, 
Deace without bail, but held “= - 
afterwards, when he had threstent 
prosecute the magistrates. Now, ox 
he is then accused of a mieten re 
and after being manacled and oe 
a felon, they bring him totn p- 
next assizes, and then he is Aon ps 
acquitted, without producing "9 ue 
dence on his own side, and 2 - 
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compels the press to raise a storm in 


Out upon him and Mrs. Deac te a string 


eel 
vi 


quence of the witnesses against him 
having, on their cross-examination, 
confessed that they had been tampered 
with to give evidence against him! At 
the summer assizes he brings his action 
on to trial, and gets a verdict against 
Bincuam Barre, at any rate, who was 
one of the magistrates. There he is, 
after all this, doing nothing, saying no- 
thing; but quietly leaving public 
opinion to work its way. Public opinion 


his favour ; and the cry is spreading all 
over the country against the magis- 
trates, and particularly against Bincuam 
Barinc. A Member of Parliament 
(Colonel Evans), without consulting Mr. 
Deacte; without any communication 
with him, brings the matter before Par- 
liament, in consequence of which the 
publishers of newspapers, particularly 
the Morning Chronicle, under a colour 
of publishing a report of a debate, pours 


ofthe most atrocious lies, pretending 
that those lies were uttered by Francis 
T. Baaine, and by Witpe, who was 
one of the Judges on the Special Com- 
mission, The filthy paper of Jacos and 
Jounson, at Winchester, spreads these 
infamous lies all over the county, and 
all about the neighbourhod of Mr. 
Deactz, of course. Mr. and Mrs. 
Veacte then, and not till then, come 
before Parliament with a petition’ in 
their own defence, state all the par- 
Uculars of the transaction, pledge them- 
ay to prove the truth of their allega- 
ap and pray the House to receive 
© proof in one way or another. Many 
Hembers call for the appointment of 
+ ommittee, and Evans gives it to be 
nderstood that he will move for one. 
‘ter considerable time doing nothing, 
wert moves for the printing of the 
in ie Which had already been printed 
the the newspapers. The country, 
. re: ing now that the House intended 
ati te began to bestir itself, and 
thum eh tumbling in, from Nor- 
cent tland to Sussex, and from East 
— Ps the middle of Devonshire. 
two, Jens the subject was stirred again. 
. 48 seen that the people were not 
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less something were done. Still there 
was a hankering, a lagging, on account 
of further legal proceedings, intended by 
the Barines. But, this would not do ; 
for the people would have insisted that 
the further legal proceedings should 
take place, and that was what the Ba- 
RINGS never intended. Now, then, 
came ALEXANDER Baarina's declaration, 
that the family had consulted : lawyers, 
and had resolved that no further legal 
proceedings should take place on their 
part. Upon this, Colonel Evans gave 
notice of motion for a Committee, to be 
made on Tuesday, it being understood 
that no opposition was to be made to 
the motion, seeing that the Barines so 
anxiously desired the inquiry. On ‘Tues- 
day night, accordingly, the 27th inst., 
another petition from Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacte having first been presented 
(though not printed in this report), 
Colonel Evans made his motion for the 
Committee, which was rejected by 
seventy-eight votes against thirty-one ; 
and, if you read the reasons for reject- 
ing this motion, you will find that every 
one of them is a reason for the motion. 
But only look, here is MirpMay with a 
petition got up at Winchester and the 
neighbourhood, which prays for a Com- 
mittee; here are the Barines, and 
Miztpmay himself asking for a Com- 
mittee; here are the Deacves, and all 
that are on their side, and all the peo- 
ple all over the country praying for the 
Committee, and here is Lord ALruorp, 
the patriot Lord Esrineron, the Ar- 
TORNEY-GENERAL, PEEL, GOULBOURN, 
and precious Burpert, all opposing the 
Committee ; and bceause they think the 
Barincs innocent! Mr. O'Connevr 
well described them ; beautifully  de- 
scribed them. No man with one = 
of sense in his skull can fail clearly to 
understand why this Committee is re- 
fused. Here is a Magistrate and a 
Lord of the Treasury, who is also a 
relation, by marriage, of Lord Garey ; 
here is Bincuam Barrneo, the son of 
the great Avexanper, brother-in-law 
of the heir of the Marquis of Barn, and 
brother-in-law; by marriage, of Me.risa 
the butcher. Lord Garey must wish, 





Usfied and would not be satisfied un- 





one would think, to cee the lofty blood 
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of the order of the Greys cleared of can; and shall again call upon the 


the hand-cufling imputation; aud, if | 
he think the Lord of the Treasury inno- 
cent of this charge, how can he be so 
wanting to his kin, as wedi as to his 
“order,” as to prevent an inquiry which 
would make the innocence of the Lord of 
the Treasury manifest? Now, I put) 
this question to each of my readers indi- 
vidually : I ask him to view the thingy 
as it lies before him, and then to say, | 
whether he really believe that the Lord | 
of the Treasury does wish for the in-| 
quiry; and whether he believe Lord’ 





ALTuorr, in opposing the Comanutter, | 


pledged his word as a man of honour, 
asserted “upon his honour, as a genile-| 
a) 
“great unwillingness, because he 
“thought that his opposition might 
“have the effect of preventing the 
** Member for Portsmouth (Francis T. 
*“* Banine) from SETTING HIMSELF 
“RIGHT IN THE ESTIMATION 
“OF THE PUBLIC.” He declared 
this upon his honour as a GEN- 
TLEMAN! Being reminded that he 
voted for a motion for inquiring into the 
conduct of the Manchester magistrates, 
when he was out of office, he said there 
was no parallel in the cases. In the 
case of the petitioners, he said that 
blame was imputed ouly to a single 
magistrate, whereas,in the case of Man- 
chester there were several. This man 
never could say this. He is not liarand 
fool enough to say this: this is the 
work of some liar and fool of a reporter, 
who was, I dare say, fishing for some- 
thing that I will not name, and smell- 
ing strong of gin when he wrote it. 
Single magistrate! Why, Mr. and 
Mrs. Deacie petition against the twe 
Barinas and Lona, and three are not 
one! Oh, no! Lord Atruorp never 
could say this, and especially asa “ man 
of honour and a gentleman!” 
However, the rejection of inquiry is 
only according to the old practice of the 
Whigs. They did just the same in 
every case brought before them during 
the fifteen months that they were in 
power in 1806 and 1807. In the Twoe 
penny Trash, I shall state the whole 
matter neatly as I can, clearly as I 
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man, that he opposed the motion with | 
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ple never to cease their demands til > 
inguiry be obtained into these transac. 
tions. The parties are innocent! Well, 
then, in Gop’s name, why does the Go 
vernment, who calls them their }onour 
able friends, who is continually praising 
them, and who expresses a wish to see 
their innocence made appear to all the 
world, why does the Government set its 
face against this inquiry? Once more 
I call upon the people to petition, and 
to forward their petitions as quickly as 
possible. Wa. COBBEPT. 

P. S. Since writing the above, | have 
received a letter from Winchester dated 
on the 27th. It came with the seal 
broken and the letter open ; but it came 
in due time, and that is all that I want, 
though I have never given any-body 
leave to break open letters directed to 
me, but my own letters which I sead to 
others, requesting, at the same tme, 
that they may not be delained. It i 
my delight to communicate informatioy, 
and this is one of the ways of making 
the communication as wide as possidle 
This letter from Winchester tells me 
that a meeting was held there on [uct 
day to petition the House of Lords 
pass the Reform Bill; that none of the 
Barines appeared at it; that © oe 
Seacrim,” who is so often mentioned 
in the petitions of Mr. and Mrs. Desc 
made a motion upon the occasion, 
that he was famously saluted by 
crowd with, “ Handcuff'a lady! Before 
the meeting separated, they gave a 
cheers “ for Deacle,’ the friends 0! a 
Barines had the prudence not to met 
tion their names, I will ape | 
Two-penny Trash how the pare 
presented by Mr. Mitpmay was 5° ? 
at Winchester. 
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LORD RADNOR'S LETTER. 


Ar Morpeth, in addition to the some 
that I mentioned before, and ! oer 
at Brighton, this letter has pen : 
lished and circulated in a hand-br de 
the people perceiving the glum 5! me 
of the base part of the country ° /S 
papers, which are under the oie 
of regimen as that of the pape! ° 














ext. 


Spear to be very diligent in their search, 


Money and I so little, I would send 


me TR 


Pcs to me by 
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od Johnsew at Winchester. I have not 
‘oom © insert a letter from Brighton 
won the subject, and the resolution of 
Sinks to Lord Rapnor which has been 
assed there; but I will do this in my 





LOST LETTER. 


Tue Post-Office have not been able 
s yet to discover my lost letter, though 
had ten pages of MS., written on 
e side only of the paper. They ap- 


xl we shall see how it will end! 





TRIAL. 


Tut Arrorney-GENERAL Will receive, 
ith my compliments, the third edition 
f his and my Trial, which took place 
p Guildhall, on the seventh of July last; 
di if the Barines had not so much 


hem one too. The Examiner, the 
pullot, and some other weekly news- 








apers in London, not excepting the 
Vandkerchief news, have done their. 
uty with regard to this Trial, and with | 
ecard to me; and, what is more, with 
gard to the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
tacLE and the conduct of the magis- 
ales in Hampshire. As for me and 
ty alfairs, they are dust in the balance 
bupared with the proceedings and 
asequences of the Special Commission 
Hampshire, which, as Mr. Harvey 
Dwell said, have awakened thoughts 
h the people which must lead to in- 
resing consequences, Mr, Miipay, 
‘o presented the petition in favour of 
¢ Baines from Winchester, will soon 
fe another petition which will bring 
a nearer home; and I myself pro- 
lise Lim, that he shall have ample op- 


“unity of conning that petition over 
lore-hand, 


CBBETT’S Spelling-Book; 
a (Price 2s.) 

, Pree. besides all the usual matter of 
» | Seok, @ clear and concise 

Tere TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
* is Lhave written by way of 
‘epping=Stone to my own 
ob a the, amar § 

& thing having beew frequently sug- 
Teachers as necessary, 
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I have received some good specimens 
of corn this week; particularly some 
from Paisley, which | regret that I can- 
not mention this week at length; but 
which I will do in my next Register. 


a 








Fromihe LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fribay, SEPTEMBER 23, 1831. 


INSOLVENTS. 

BUSH, T., London-street, Fenchurch-street ; 
H. Fergusson, Euston-sq.; & D. M‘Naught 
Liddell, London-street, merchants. 

WILKINSON, B., Crown-conrt, Old Broad- 
street, wine-merchant. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 
SMITH, W., Turnham-green, tailor. 


BANKRUP'TS. 
CANNON, T., Edward-st., Portman-sq.,tailor. 
CLARK, J., Storer-st., Mile End Old-Town, 
builder. 
EMERY, T., Newport, Monmouthshire, corn- 
merchant, 

KEBBY, S., Bath, umbrella-maker, 
LEATHES, N. L. S., and T. Bradshaw, Min- 
cing-lane, wine-merchants. . 

LEES, J., Alton, Staffordshire, inkeeper. 
MALDEN, I. andJ., Caroline-place, Welling- 
ton-street, Blackfriars-road, bakers. 


/NORTH, J., Southampton, grocer. 


PEERS, W., Cornwall-rd., Lambeth, cooper. 

SHAW, J., Huddersfield, grocer. 

WARD, J., Coventry, grocer. 

WEAVER, S., and B. Hickman, Ludlow, 
Shropshire, mercers, 

WRIGH!, D., Birmingham, lamp-manufac, 
ZACHARIAH, L., and G. Novra, High-Hol- 
born, dealer in German and French toys. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
WATSON, W., Hawkhill of Dundee, manufr. 
Turspvay, SEPTEMBER 27, 1631, 

MASKERY, F., Birmingham, liven-draper. 
SPIER, J., Berkeley, Gloucestershire, wine- 
merchant. 


WEBSTER, T. H., Stafford, builder. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
ALDERSON, R., Crawford-street, St. Mary- 

lebone, linen-draper. 


PANKRUPTS. 

CASTINE, R., Devereux-ct,, Strand, tailor. 
CROFTS, Rev. J. D., Wells-next-the-Sea, 

Norfolk, ship-qwner. 
DAWSON, J., Pimlico, victualler. 
ELY, C. and B. Treacher, Swansea, merchts. 
GIBSON, J., Manchester, commission-agent. 
HOSKIN, R., Holdsworthy, Devons., inn-kr. 
HUME, W., Manchester, timber- merchant. 
KING, W., Beech-street, Barbican, victualler. 
QUARTON, FP. and S. Radford, Lenten, Not- 

tinghamshire, lace-machine-makers. 
SALMON, T., Stoke-Ferry, Norfolk, mercht. 
SINGLETON, J., Rugeley, Staffords. chemist, 
WOOD, J., Liverpool, livery-stable- keeper, 
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63 Markets AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-EXCHANGE, SEPTEMBER | i 
26.—Supplies since this day se’nnight, of’ prices of the best samples the same as on 
English wheat, foreign rye, and foreign lin- | Monday; other sorts Is. to 2s. cheaper, with g 


seed, have been rather great ; of English malt, 
beans, and flour, as also Irish oats, moderately 
good; of foreiga wheat and flour, English, 
Scotch, and foreign oats and barley, with peas 
and—with above exception—seeds from all 
guarters, limited, 

There was, in this day’s market, an early, 
and rather strong assemblage of buyers, re- 
siding principally in Loadon and its neigh- 
bourhood, who manifested a disposition to do 
business, on what they considered ‘* business- 
like terms,” but, as the sellers were either 
stiff to their former position, or stubborn in 
endeavouring to obtain au advance, the trade 
was, throughout, very dull, at but little, if any 
quotable variation from last Mouday’s prices. 


Wheat .ccccccccccccccccce 475. to 588, 
Rye .cccccccceccvccsscccee O45, to 388, 
Barley . .ccccccoccccccsece 24s. to 32s. 
Fim€ oe cccccccceccece dus. 00 428, 
Peat, WEite coccceccccccee Site OO Sete 











Boilers .....+se00++ 34S to 415, 
Grey -ccccess seeeee J45, to 405, 
Bates, OE cc cccececcce eee» 41s, to 44s, 
BUR ccccsecece e-ee 41s. to 45s. 





Oats, Potatoe .......++2.+ 275. to 32s, 
PUUNEG conccecccccees S60: 00 Oee 
Feed cccccccccccccc ce 208. ta 268, 
Flour, per sack .,...0.e+0.. 60s, to 65s. 








PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 48s. per owt. 
Sides, new... 42s. to 50s. 

Pork, India, new,, 132s. 6d. to —s. Od. 
Pork, Mess, new... 62s. 6u. to 65s. per bar). 
Butter, Belfast .... 86s. to 88s, per cwt. 
Carlow ..... 86s. to 908. 

Cork ......86s. to —s, 
Limerick ..87s. to —s, 
Waterford, . 64s. to 86s, 

Dublin ....—s. to —s. 

Cheese, Cheshire.... 64s. to 60s. 
Gloucester, Double, . 64s. to 70s. 
Gloucester, Single. .. 56s. tu 63s. 
Edam ....,..46s. to 48s. 

«sees 445. to 46s. 

Hams, Irish...,....50s. tu 60s, 





























SMITHFIELD—September 26, 


This day's market, as is usual on the ap- 

roach of Miehaelmas, on account of changes 
in tenantry preparing for audits, &c., was, 
throughout, largely supplied, though it did 
not exhibit nearly so mavy beasts as appeared 
to that of this day se’nnight. The trade was, 
throughout, very dull, with mutton and lamb 
at a depression of full 2d. per stone, with beef, 
veal, and pork, at barely Friday's quotations. 
Beasts, 3,156; sheep and lambs, 24,640; 
calves, 164; pigs, 190, 
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MARK-LANE,—Friday, Sept. 9, 
The arrivals this week are large. The 


very dull market. 





THE FUNDS. 
Fri. | Sat. |Mon. 


per Wed, Thor 
a2 | 823] 323 


3 per Cent, 
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ARPENTER’S. POLITICAL MAGA. 
ZINE, for October, comprising 40 oe- 
tavo pages, Price Sixpence ! is just published. 
Contents :—The Editor to his Readers 
Monthly Retrospect, domestic and foreign 
Sketches of America—Social Economy ; the 
value of money—A Chapter on the Church- 
The Metropolitan Newspapers—Pen and ink 
Sketch of Lord John Russell—What will the 
Lords do ?—Evils of the taxes upon Knowledge 
— Political Documents—Notes of the Month 
—Chronicle of Events—Provincial Occur 
rences—Varieties—Commercial Intelligence, 
&e. &e. &e. 
*,* A second Edition of No. 1. is now ready, 
Published by William Strange, 21, Pater 
noster Row, aud sold by all Booksellers. 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


This day is published, second edition, much 
improved, price 5s. 6d. handsomely bound, 
E TRADUCTEUR; or, HISTORICAL, 
DRAMATIC, and MISCELLANEOUW 
SELECTIONS, from the best French Nbage 
on a plan calculated to render readiog * 
translation peculiarly serviceable in — 
the, 1. Explanatory Notes: 2. A Selectiot 
Idioms: 3. Concise Tables of the Paris 
Speech and of Verbs. By P. F. —_ 
Teacher of the French Language # 
University of London. 
In this edition, the author has made ¢r] 
improvement in the selectjon of pieces, S 
well as the Explanatory Notes, (both of a 
have been considerably increased,) * 
constant practice in teaching could sugst* 
Printéd for Errincuam Witson, 88, 
Exchange, London, Uf whom may be 
by the same -Author, with fall allowance F 
Schools, SYNOPSIS OF THE sat 
LANGUAGE. _12mo. price 2s, 6d. bun’ | 
cloth. A FRENCH. GRAMMAR, © pre 
inte Four Parts, the Pronunciation, tbe 
dence, the Syntax, and the Appendix. 
of which are sold separately, or iu 00¢ 
volume, 12mo, 10s. boards. 
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Printed by William Cobbett, Jphnson —v 
, published by him, atl), Bolt-court, Fie 

















